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POINTS FOfi PRODVCERS. 


Big Prices for Dairy Shortho^. 

The celebrated herd of dairy Shorthorns, the property of the late 
Lord Lucas, was recently sold. The average prices obtained, according 
to the Agricultural Gazette, were a world’s record for a herd of dairy 
Shorthorns. Altogether 92 cows and bulls realized 16,436gs., an 
average of £187 lls. 8d., or some £63 above the previous record 
average established when the late Lord Rothschild’s herd was sold. 
The 81 cows were sold first, and made 14,302gg., an average of £185 8s., 
while 11 bulls made 2,234gs., an average of £203 14s. The highest 
price of the sale was 810gs., paid for Primrose Dairymaid, a Royal 
Show cow, while a buyer secured Darlington Dairymaid 2nd at 650gs. 
Primrose Gift realized 750gs.i and Charity 23rd TlOgs. Darlington 
Dairymaid’s calf sold for 150gs. Of the bulls, the Royal wiimer. 
Premier Gift, sold for 710gs., and Wild Darlington 2nd for 380gs. 


Baily Blight of Potatoes. 

Portions of diseased potato leaves were recently received from the 
Murray Bridge Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, The Professor 
of Botany (Professor T. G. B. Osborn, B.Sc.) diagnosed the trouble 
as “Early Blight,” and identified the attacking fungus as AUermria 
solani. The re^ar disease spots becoming pale, and drying up 
distinguished it from Irish Blight. The trouble seldom becomes 
serious, though in many places it is the custom to spray with Bordeaux 
mixture at its first appearance. The same fungus attacks tomatoes, 
for which reason they should not follow diseased potatoes on the same 
ground for a couple of years, and vice versa. 


The Cattle Tich in Anstialia. 

Under the above title the Commonwealth Advisory Council of 
Science and Industry has just published a bulletin which will be of 
much interest to stockowners and to those connected with trades 
dependent on cattle for their raw materials. The bulletin consists 
of the report of a special committee appointed by the council last 
year to review the whole position of the tick pest, present and future, 
and make recommendations both as to future scientific research and 
as to immediate remedial or preventive measures, whether by legis- 
lation or otherwise. The committee consisted of authorities on veteri- 
nary science, stock inspectors, and representatif,^ of the pastoral 
industry, and its reconunendations are therefore authoritative, and 
worthy of careful consideration by the Governments and persons 
concerned. The first nprtion of the bulletin contains an account of 
the cattle tick itself, tw diseases to whiph it gives rise in cattle, and 
a history of the spread of the tick in Australia. Maps of the present 
distribution of the tick in Queensland and ‘NeW South Wales show 
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that the whole of the coastal areas of the former State and the north- 
east corner of the latter are now tick-infested. The bulletin next 
gives a review of the^ losses, direct and indirect, which have been 
caused in Australia by the tick invasion. The committee states that 
if the enormous toll the tick pest has exacted from the Common- 
wealth could be expressed in figures, the total amount involved 
would stagger the community. Each year, so long as it is allowed to 
continue, the pest will enforce a heavy penalty, to be met not only 
by the stockowners, but by all interested in business, directly and 
indirectly, dependent upon the cattle industry, as well as by members 
of the general public in the increased cost of necessary commodities 
such as meat, milk, butter, bacon, &c. After describing the methods 
of eradication adopted in America and Australia, and giving a sum- 
mary of the campaign for tick eradication in the United States, 
which has been successful in freeing over 260,000 square miles of 
country from the tick, and thus affords promise for similar action 
ill this country, the committee makes specific recommendations as to 
the action that should be taken in Australia. These recommendations 
fall under two heads — (1) That a campaign for eradication should 
be undertaken under Federal control; (2) That further researches on 
the tick, its life-history and the nature of tick fever should be car- 
ried out in Australia. The executive committee of the Advisory 
Council has indorsed these recommendations, and has already an- 
nounced that researches on. the life-history of the tick will be under- 
taken immediately in Southern Queensland. 


One Shilling Each for Apples. 

Prices ranging up to 9d. and Is. each for apples regardless of variety 
were paid for the first shipment of Australian apples to reach London 
this year. These arrived at a time when the market was absolutely 
bare, and it is the .first time on record since the introduction of 
Australian apples to this market, so far as the Trades Commissioner is 
aware, that Covent Garden has been without an apple for sale. The 
condition of the fpuit of several packers who had adopted a slightly 
larger and thicker wrapper, and were using corrugated paper at the 
ends, top, and bottom, is reported to have been extremely satisfactory. 
The weight has improved, and this type of package is preferred by 
lumpers, who look with suspicion on the weight of any goods that 
carry an excess of wood wool. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 

Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horU* 
culture^ Titiculture, dairying, &c^ diBeaseB( of stock and 
poultry, insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, 
and similar subjects, will be -referred to the Ooremment 
experts, and replies will be published in these pi^es for the - 
benefit of producers generally. The name and address of 
the inquirer must accompany each question. Inquiries . 
received from the question-boxes established by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All 
correspondence should be addressed to ^‘The Editor, The 
Journal of Agriculture^ Adelrude.” 

[Extraordinary pressure on space has rendered it necessary to very considerably 
curtail the inquiry department. Beplies to' those questions of more general interest 
only have been pubiiriied; however, every query received has been replied to 
through the post. — ^En.] 

VETERINABY INQUIRIES. 

“S. J. Whyte-Yarcowie, has a horse which loses condition, sweats 
heavily, and scours badly. 

Bepiy—It would seem as if the horse had caught a chill, that has brought on 
congestion of the liver, It would be well to feed on hot bran mashes only for 
a day or two, and give half a pint of raw linseed oil once, then a teaspoonful 
of ammoniac ground in a teaspoonful of treacle or honey on the teeu twice 
a day for a few days. 

Beetaloo Valley, seeks a remedy for worms infesting cats. 

Reply — The infestation of cats with worms from rata and mice is very common. 
Castor oil, as stated, is a good remedy, but pills of yellow soap, one a day for 
a few days, will be found effective also^ If drug treatment is desired get 
children ’s worm tablets, and give half one to a cat. If expensive treatment is 
wished give two grains santonine and two grains of jalap. 

“ W, W, W., * ’ Echunga, has a doe ferret affected with footrpt. 

Reply — This complaint in ferrets is really gouty eczema, and is practically in- 
curable, although it may be checked. Dust lime and sulphur in hutch, give a small 
idncb of sulphur in milk once a day for a week or two, and dre^ feet daily with 
Doric vaseline. 

♦ ** A. B.,” Green Patch, has a cow, hard to milk in front teats. 

Reply: — The trouble is a muscular one, the sphincter muscle, which governs 
the flow of milk, being too highly strung. Take a bone knitting needle, not too 
large, jind well grease it and pass up the teat half an inch before and after 
each milking. This will probably dilate the muscle, and overcome the diffic^y. 

“H. Booborowie, has a mare with bridle teeth, and asks whether she 

could be used for- breeding. ' . „ . .. 

Reply — A mare with well developed tuslm is a very unc^tain breeder; they 
are a sign of want of femininity. As a brood mare such a one cannot be recom- 
mended. If she runs with a vigorous colt she may conceive. 

‘ 

**,J. B. C.,*' Mundoora, has a light gelding, six years, otf’-ooior; costive, though 
on paddock feed; broken out in scales above hoofs. 

Reply — The symptoms point to eczema complicated by acixte indigeidiou. 
Feed on bran mashes only for two days, then give a five-driim 'physio ba^ 
when this has ceased to 'f^k, give a dessertspoonful of sulphur in a Uttle bran 
daily for a fortnight. Dr^ the scsdy parts once d^iiy with a lotion (Consisting 
of sugar of lox., lolphato of zinc methylated sgmt water 
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‘‘J. S./’ Clementes 6tp, rqiorta that man, oioe jearts, had trouble foaling^ third 
foal, which, howeTfiTj was born aUye. Mare stiff in hindquarters, throws leg out 
sideways; worse at trot 

Reply — The trouble is probably slight displacement of the pubic joint, and as 
the mare is otherwise all right, it will be better to put her to horse this season, as 
nest foaling will probably straighten out matters again. 

‘^T. (?./’ Parrakle, has a cow which loses use of leg^. 

Reply— The' trouble, as suspected, is in the joints. The disease is connected with 
lack of lime saUs '&i feed, and it would be well to burn some lime and give her a 
tablespoon of the slaltCd lime in her feeds daily while being milked. If her bowels 
are bound up give her ’21l«. molasses in a gallon of milk occasionally. Rub her 
ioiiits well two or three times a week with liniment. 

“J. P.,'^ Yeovil, Culburra, has lambs which go gtoggj behind, then shuffling 
along on knees; later refusing to stand, although apparently healthy. 

Reply — It is difficult to say exactly what is the matter wi^out a personal inspec- 
tion, as the symptoms point either to footrot, which one would not expect at Cul- 
burra, or to inflammation of the interdigital gland, known round Yeovil :i8 “ loore.^' 
If Crossbreds, I should suspect the former; if Merinos or Leiceeters, the latter. If- 
footrot the decayed rotten condition of the hoof can be found on inspection, and 
treatment would be to pare away the diseased tissue and dress with burnt blue- 
stone and Stockholm tar till well. If the latter condition, swelling and scabby dis- 
charge from jnst above the hoof, with acute pain on pressure. Treatment, lance, 
dip a bit of cord in tar, and rub well between the claws, and tar weU. 

“J. P. S.,” Tareowie, has a horse with little hollow sores on penis, with^light 
swelling of sheath. 

Reply— It is very* probable that the wres arise from microscopic worms in the 
blood known as Uahronema equi; in the larval stage these are frequently found in 
the tissue of the penis, and produce such sores. It will be advisable to put the 
horse off service until they are healed, which may take weeks. Treatment lor such 
would be as much grey mercurial powder as wUl lie on a shilling once a day on 
the tongue, and a daily washing of the organ with a warm solution of perchloride 
of mercury, 1 to 1000 strength. After a fortnight of the powder stop, and start 
two tablespoons of Fowler’s solution or arsenic once a day for three weeks. If* the 
sores are better, when the arsenic is begun he may be put on service. 

‘ ‘ >1. J. B., ’ ’ Koolunga, has a foal with long, thick navel, with wet discharge. 

Reply — Dress daily or oftener with a powder made of half boracic acid and half 
burnt alum. If discharge does not stop in a day or two wiUi tiiis treatment ^aint 
twice daily with tincture iodine as well. 

-r. H. p.,-’ Mantung, has a foal a week old, troubled with scrotal hernia. 

Reply — If the rupture is small, let him go for a year, it will probably decrease. 
If as big as a coconut, and he is worth the expense, have him operated by a trained 
veterinary surgeon. If as big as a footlKill knock him on the head. Treatment is 
beyond amateur effort. , 

"G. L. T.,” Brentwood, has had calves, six to eight weeks, die with dysentery. 

Reply — Do not feed more than a gallon a day of separated milk, and add a hand- 
ful of boiled linseed. The dysent^ is probably due to worms in the lining of the 
stomach. Give three times a day as long as affected in a little fresh milk as a 
drench 20 drops pure carbohe acid, a teaspoonful of glycerine, and a teaspoonful 
of compound tincture of camphor. 

“E, N.,’' Mypolonga, has a cow with bruised; udder from fight. 

Eeply — Foment weU, and apply a little glycerinated arnica after fomentation. 
The udder may form an absc^, in which ^as^'it would have to be lanced and 
treated with iodine liniment. 

“ L. E. c., ’ ’ Pata, has ewes die with twin lambs. 

Reply— The probable eai^ is SarcosporidiotiSf frequwtly referred to iib these 
i^eplies; twins being a greats burden on the syst^ than singles, predispose.a ewe 
to the tronble. Tr^tmonir-Xf po^ible, give a li^ such as often prescribed here, 
uud frequent elu&geH)f As far away as practicable from scrub* 
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• D. S.j’^ Butler, has a eow with hard, painful swelling in udder at root of 
teat. 

Keply — The cow has developed an abscess, which may have to be lanced. En- 
courage the ripening by hot fomentation and camphor ointment, and after the 
absc^s has discharged dress with iodine liniment twice daily. A few doeea of cool- 
ing medicine, such as loz. of photographer’s hypo., fori a few days will help. 

G. H, P.,’^ Gallington, has a mare, stringhalt, came on suddenly after foal- 
ing. 

Beply — If it were stringhalt there would be no cure, but it ismiore probably a 
dislocation of the pubic ligament, which frequently happens at foaling. It is very 
common round Gallington. The treatment for this is to get the mare in foal again 
as soon as possible, and spell her till she foals, when the trouble will probably be 
put right. 


PIMPERNEL. 

Writing from Minlaton, a correspondent reports that sheep were 
put into paddoek with good mixed feed, but containing a very lush 
growth of pimpernel or shepherd’s weatherglass {Amgdllis arvensis). 
In the course of a week many became suddenly ill and died, showing 
signs of general inflammation. When moved off the plant, deaths 
ceased. The plant is by most authorities considered doubtful as a 
poisonous one, but has that reputation in England, It contains a 
poisonous product known as saponin, similar in its action to the 
poison of quick growing sorghum, says the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. 
P. B. Place, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.), This saponin, called smilacin, produces 
hydrocyanic acid in 4he stomach. Experimentally, it has been found 
that 12 to 15 grains of the poison per 11b. body weight of the animal is a 
poisonous dose. The symptoms in cattle and sheep are distress, suffoca- 
tion, and rapid death. Post-mortem there are signs of inflammation of 
the brain and digestive tract with congestion of the heart and lungs, 
and the blood seems dark and tarry. Like all plMts producing such 
poisons, the amount is small as a general rule, and diluted with other 
feed does no harm, but a very minute amount over the safety limit is 
fatal. Prom the rapid growth of the specimen, it may be assumed that 
this was the case in this instance. As with other similar plants it would 
bs harmless when wilted; hence the diversity of opinion as to its toxic 
nature. Treatment, when in time, would consist of bleeding to relieve 
the heart and lungs, and dosing with milk and molasses to prevent 
further generation of hydr<^anie acid; , 
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KANGAROO ISLAND. 


THE PROBLEMS OP ITS SETTLEMENT. 

On Kangaroo Island, says the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
Arthur J. Perkins) in the report of the Department of Agriculture 
for the year ended June 30th, 1916, we have at our doors a million odd 
acres of land with an abundant rainfall and an excellent general 
climate. Of this- area not quite one-half is in occupation, whilst less 
than one-quarter is in private hands. The general agricultural 
position of the island may be indicated by the data summarized below. 

Chief Agricultural Data for Kangaroo Island, 1915-16. 


Acres, 


Total area cultivated .... 10,930 

Under barley 4,620 

Under hay crops 3,127 

Under oats 1,326 

Under bare fallow 763 

Under wheat 668 

Under sown grasses . . . . 100 

Under orchard 70 

Under rye 21 


Acres. 


Under root cropa ... . . 

8 

Under vines 

2 

Under market garden . . 

2 

Number 

Horses 

. . 1,209 

Cattle 

457 

Sheep 

. . 28,682 

Pigs 

314 


It is clear that very little agricultural use is being made of these 
million acres of land, notwithstanding the special advantages of a 
mild, moist climate. A reliable rainfall means so much to us over 
the balance of our territory that we are forced to the conclusion that 
there must be good reasons for this apparent neglect, and chief among 
them, perhaps, is the fact that much of the island land is from the 
agricultural point of view inferior in type. A poor type of soil, 
however, has not deterred us within recent times from throwing open 
to settlement large areas of land on the mainland ; and it is elsewhere 
we must look for the main causes of apparent failure on Kangaroo 
Island. Personally, I believe that attempts at settlement have hitherto 
failed chiefly because of the following factors:-— 

(1) Complete dissimilarity between the agricultural conditions of 
the island and those of the mainland, and the inability of new settlers 
without capital to cope with these conditions. 

(2) Very indifferent means of communication with mainland centres, 
which has practically led to the commercial isolation of the island. 

In the past we have seen new settlers hopefully taking up blocks on 
the island and endeavoring to give effect to ordinary mainland practice 
in anticipation of similar results. The scrub has been rolled, burnt, 
and wheat sown. Unfortunately, more or less complete failure would 
appear to have been the usual result of these efforts, arid lack of 
success and lack of capital have combined to compel settlers to throw up 
their blocks in disgust. It seems clear that if the island has to depend 
upon the spasmodic efforts of casual mainland settlers it will not be 
settled in our time. . . .. 

We cannot avoid recc^izing that from the agricultural point of 
view the island presents many difficulties, and these, in my opinion, 
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are sot likely to be overcome, except under the 'stimulus of State aid. 
In the first place the island, in present circumstances, offers practically 
no ro(3n for the man without capital who cannot wait for his returns; 
nor indeed does successful settlement appear probable except in the 
form of strong co-operative colonies able to male themsdves felt both 
industrially and politically. Much of the land is sour and cold, and 
subsequent to clearing and reclaiming will probably require several 
years’ tillage before acquiring any degree of fertility or agricultural 
condition; much of it, too, overlies coarse ironstone gravel, which has 
generally proved more or less hostile to cereal crops. Indeed, on 
present appearances it would seem that the island will have to depend 
more on forage crops than on cereals; and it is on the former that I 
think the agricultural economy of the island. wiU ultimately depend. 
In this connection I am of the opinion that on a basis of root crops and 
artificial grass pasture, a thriving dairy industry might well be 
established on the island. Cows imply the presence of pigs, and with 
the two will probably be associated in time fruit-growing, preferably 
apple-growing, in view of the exportable character of the fruit. 

In present circumstances, however, it would be idle to anticipate 
success in either dairying or fruit-growing from the efforts of scattered 
individual settlers; their puny endeavor would be foredoomed to 
failure, and it is only the strong, self-reliant co-operative colony that 
is in my opinion capable of compelling success from conditions which 
are after all only artificially adverse. 

The success of these settlements, however, will depend very largely 
on their ability to dispose of produce to advantage, and hence on the 
establishment of local butter and bacon factories; and, iUogicaKhough 
it may sound, neither milk nor pork wall be available until the 
factories are erected and in full working order. Hmice it seems inevi- 
table that these factories, at the outset at all events, should be State 
owned. At a later stage no doubt they might be allowed to pass under 
the control of settlers as co-operative concerns. 

Successful settlement will imply, too, improved means of communi- 
cation both within the island itself and between the island and' the 
mainland. Any remissness in attending to this question of communi- 
cation will foredoom to failure any scheme of settlement that may 
be adopted. 

Briefly, then, the island cannot be settled by a mere waving of a 
wand ; indeed, at the outset it is certain to involve the State in unusual 
expenditure which will have to be incurred more or less on faith. 
In this connection, perhaps,' it will be wiser to await such results as can 
be obtained on a Glovernment farm opened out on the ironstone 
country. If on this farm it can be definitely sho-wn that, given adequate 
skill and attention, both dairy cows and fruit trees can be handled 
profitably on ironstone country, it will then be open to the Government 
to decide whether the risk of establishing co-operative fruit and dairy 
colonies on the island would be worth incurring. 

Finally, it should be added, that it is quite possible that as the land 
,, sweetens and mellows under the combined influence of tillage and 
. grazing, far more land on the island than we at present realize, may 
carry successfully periodical crops of cereals. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


OPENED BY THE GOVEBNOB. 

The twenty-eighth annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held in Adelaide on Monday and Tuesday, September 10th and 11th, 
1917 . 

Delegates. 

During the sittings the following delegates attended Messrs. A. 
Crisp (Amyton), T. N. Mills (Amyton), W, Patching (Angaston), 
E. S. Matthews (Angaston), P. 0. Eckert (Arden Vale), J. H. Willis 
(Arden Vale), W. E. Stephenson (Arthurton), T. H. Hewlett (Arthur- 
ton), H. M. Tuck (Balaklava), K. Neville (Balaklava), J. Burton 
(Beetaloo Valley), J. 6. R. Flavel (Beetaloo Valley), W. R Bradlie 
(Belalie North), W. Cummings (Belalie North), W. R. Lewis (Berri), 
R, W. Holland (Blackheath), B. H. Pym (Blackheath), J. 
Turner (Blackwood), T. C. A. Magarey (Blackwood), A. L. 
McEwin (Blyth), F. Wiltshire (Blyth), V. V. Crase (Book- 
purnong East),. G. 0. Adams (Bookpurnong East), R. W. 
Stanton (Boolcroo Centre), W. G. Whibley (Booleroo Centre), H, H. 
Tonkii} (Borrika), 0. F. Bauerochse (Borrika), J. J. Honner (Brent- 
wood), H. L. Mi^in (Brentwood), W. Pearson (Brinkley), S. White 
(Brinkley), S. H. Ellis (Bundaleer Springs), F. G. Giles (Bundaleer 
Springs), H. D. Edwards (Burra), G. E. Finch (Burra), L. B. Simon 
(Bute), A. B. Bryant (Bute), D. B. Butler (Butler), S. M. Bawden 
(Butler), F. Kaerger (Carrieton), T. H. Puller (Carrieton), H. A. 
Freeman (Carrow), C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens), H. A. Maynard (Clan- 
fleld), A OrweU (Clanfield), P. H. Knappstein (Clare), R. B, Hunter 
(Clare), J. Potter (Clarendon), T. B. Brooks (Clarendon), — Sioall 
(Claypan Bore), E. T. Colwill (Claypan Bore), P. P. Kenny (Colton), 
M. D. Kenny (Colton), 0. Blucher (Coomandook), R. Upton (Cooman- 
dook), L. Toholke (Coomooroo), W. Robertson (Coomooroo), T. J. Pit- 
man (Coonalpyn), G. B. Venning (Coonalpyn), A. H. Reske (Coona- 
warra), L. C. Stapleton (Coonawarra), J. Patterson (Cradock), H. H. 
Lindo (Cradock), W. W. Robinson (Crystal Brook), M. P. Pavey 
(Crystal Brook), S. Trigg (Cummins), J. Durdin (Cummins), H. T. 
Noske (Cygnet River), C. T. Miller (Cygnet River), P. Lock (Dow- 
lingville), A. Palm (EdUlilie), J. M. McMurtrie (Bdillilie), A. 0.- 
Chilman (Elbow Hill), H. J. Wheeler..,( Elbow Hill), M. P. Daly 
{Bureha), J. Cummings (Eurelia), W/ Searle (Forster), W. Tyler 
(Forster), A. J. Brown (Francis), B. L. Atkinson (Francis), W. Rice 
(Gawler River), W. J. Dawkins (Gawler River), J. McAuley (George- 
town), S. Byre (Georgetown), W. A. Stacey (Geranium), W. PanneU 
(Geranium), G. M. Black (Gladstone), P. Mutter (Gladstone), J. T. 
Halliday (Glencoe), M. D. Cameron (Glencoe), W. PoUand (Goode), 
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P. Hunt (Soode), C. Parker (Green Patch}, B. B, Chapman (Green 
Patch|, J. Monfries (Gnmeracha), J. Braifhwaite/fHalidon), L. von 
Dousaa= (Halidon), J. Stanton (Hartley), J: M.-Hudd (Hartley), J. B. 
Scott (Hilltown), R. E. DinhahL(Hilltown), P. Henachke (Hookina), 
S. Stone (Hookina), H, J. Dennis (Inman Valley), H. J. dagger (In- 
man Valley), R. Correll (Kadina), J. N. Pedler (Kadina), J. M. 
Mitchell (Kalangadoo) ; 1). W. Tucker (Kalangadoo), H. Shepherd 
(Kanmantoo), W. Downing (Kanmantoo), A. N. Thompson (Keith), 
A. W. Shannon (Keith), L. H. Angus (Ki Ki), M. J. Young (Ki Ki), 
F. J. Poord (Kingston-on-Murray), S. Saunders (Kingston-on- 
Murray), C. L. Atkin (Kongorong), A. C. Gust (Kongorong), B. 0. 
Dahl (Koonibba), A. R. Schultz (Koonibba), T. R. Gardner (Koppio), 
P. C. Lacey (Kybybolite), P. ^derson (Kybybolite), E. T. Wray 
(Lameroo), G. S. Hayman (Lameroo), R. Lines (Laura), R. J. Rose 
(Laura), A. D. McDonald (Leighton), J. Lynch (Leighton), J. B. 
Minge (Lone Pine), H. Schwartz (Lone Pine), P. W. Dow (Luein- 
dale), H. Langberg (Lucindale), P. Moore (Lyndoch), J. S. Hammatt 
(Lyndoch), A. D. Inglis (MaeGillivray), B. Cornish (Maitland), 
A. Jarrett (Maitland )t, T. Weatherill (Mallala), J. C. Catt (Mallala), 
H. W. Lehmann (Mantung), C. Hammond (Mantung), A. D. Mathcson 
(Milang), J. P. Bagley (Milang), H. Hart (Millicent), W. Downs 
(Mitlicent), E. Story (Miltalie), H. R. Jacobs (Miltalie), 0. Payne 
(Mindarie), A. Francis (Mindarie), J. Martin (Minlaton), J. 
McKenzie (Minlaton), G. V. Lindquist (Minnipa), L. J. Cook 
IMinnipa), P. W. Jacka (Mintaro), A. L. Sandow (Mintaro), Gl Pat- 
terson (Monarto South), A. Schenscher (Monar'to South), 'W. B, 
Stacey (Moonta), J. Lawry (Moonta), H. G, Kupke (Morchard), E. J. 
Kitto (Morchard), I, Pope (Morgan), W. G. P. Plummer (Morgan), 
A. Pocoek (Morphett Vale), A. Pumiss (Morphett Vale), H. N. Bell 
(Mount Barker), B. F, Stevens (Mount Barker), 6. T. Major (Mount 
Gambler), D, A. Collins (Mount Gambler), W. Mahoney (Mount 
Hope), G. A, Vigar (Mount Hope), H. H. Davie (Mount Remarkable), 
W. Bishop (Mount Remarkable), G. Saxon (Mundalla), J. E. Staiide 
(Mundalla), T. Reardon (M\mdoora), I. B. Clothier (Mundoora), J. 
Jenkin (Murray Bridge), H. B. Kutehel (Murray Bridge), H. Bartle 
(Myponga), J. J. Muller (Myponga), G. Williams (McNamara Bore), 
F. Wilford (McNamara Bore), J. H. Nicholls (Nantawarra), T. Dixon 
(Nantawarra), S. H. Schinkel (Naracoorte), W. Loller (Nararoorte), 
J. Darley (Narridy), P. Haren (Narridy), J. B. Steer (Narrung), 

S. Bottrill (Narrung), C. M. Wilkin (Netherton), J. Bald (Netherton), 
J. W. Smart (North Boob^rowie), W. C. Warner (North Booborowie), 
W. J. Dali (Northfield), A. Sandereock (Northfield), L. R. Cottrell 
(Orroroo) , A, L. Brice (Orroroo), J. A. Darby (Parilla), G. B. Gregory 
(Parilla), E. H. Leak (PariUa Well), A. Inkster (Parilla Well), A. J. 
Beditz -(Parrakie), 0, Hienzcl (Parrakie),. J, C. Price (Paskeville), 

T. R. Brinkworth (Paskeville), D. MeKay (Penola), W. Miller 
(Penola), A, A. DoUing (Pine Forest), R. D. Goodridge (Pine 
Forest), P. J. Edwards (Pinnaroo), P. H. Jones (Pinnaroo), H, H. 
Orchard (Pompoota), W. H. Glenny (Pompoota), R. D. Goodridge 
(Port Broughton), W. E. Hargreaves (Port Elljpt), H. B. Welch 
(Port Elliot), A. P. Blesing (Port Germein), H. G., Davey (Port 
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Gemein), T. G. Kirchner (Port Pirie), A. M, Laurie (Port Rrie), 
R. Thompson (Quom), A. Jago (Qucm), P. Lewis (Ramco), P. G. 
Rogers (Ramco), A. N. Harris (RedhiU), J. J. Hayes (Redhill), B. 
Geneste (Renmark), 0. Weste (Renmark), T, Longbottom (River- 
ton), B. A. Gray (Riverton), P. Masters (Roberts and Verran)fW. C. 
MeCullum (Roberts and Verran), S. C. Davis* (Rosenthal), A, P. 
Thomas (Rosenthal), C. Lee (Rosy Pine), A. Camens (Rosy Pine), 
A. Jamieson (Saddleworth), R. Hannafoi^ (Saddleworth), W. J. 
McNiool (Salisbury), P. C. Fleet (Salisbury), H. G. Homhardt (Salt 
Creek), W.'Lee (Salt Creek), A. Grant (Sandalwood), W. Wil- 
loughby (Sandalwood), J. P. Trczona (Sherlock), A. 6. Taylor 
(Sherlock), R. Whitelaw (Stockport), J. Murray (Stockport), W. A. 
Cuming (Strathalbyn), T. D. Piney (Strathalbyn), B. J. Altsch- 
wager (Tantanoola), D. Beaton (Tantanoola), C. A. Kotz (Tarcowie), 
W; S. Ninnes (Tarcowie), A.- A. Pisher Tatiara), T. Stanton 
(Tatiara), H. W. Kenner (Two Wells), C. Oke (Two Wells), H, W. 
Lehman (Waikerie), L. P. Pope (Waikerie), G. Growden (Wsr- 
cowie), T. Ryan (Warcowie), J. G.. Cowan (Warrow), H. C. Wilson 
(Warrow), C. Solly (Watervale), P. Burgess (Watervale),- J. 
Crocker (Wepowie), J. B. Pearce (Wepowie), B. J. Pearce (Whyte- 
Yarcowie), G. D. Mudge (Whyte-Yarcowie), W. J. Tylor (Wilka- 
watt), W. R. Neville (Wilkawatt), B. C. Poulis (Willowie), P, Bull 
(Willowie), W. Slee (Wilmington), 6. Goodenough (Wilmington), 
A. R. Woodlands (Wirrabara), B. J. Stevens (Wirrabara), H. H. 
Exton (Wirrega), C. R. Williams (Wirrega), G. J, Stone (Wollowa), 
A. Stirling (Wollowa), P. R, Hodge (Woodleigh), B. T. Smith 
(Woodleigh), C. W. Schultz (Wynarka), W. H. Richardson 
(Wynarka), A. 0. Badman (Yacka), R. Puller (YackaL J. B, Quick 
(Yadnarie), A. R. Cam (Yadnarie), R, B. Jenkins (Yallunda), W. T. 
Roberts (Yallunda), H. B. Seholz (Yaninee), W. Mitchell (Yaninee), 
Q. W. Proctor (Yeelanna), Q. C, Smith (Yeelanna), A. Jamieson 
(Yongala Vale), C. Davies (Yongala Vale). 


TBE OPENING SESSION. 

The Congress was opened at 8 p.m. on Monday, September 10th, by 
His Excellency the Governor (Sir Henry Galway), who was accom- 
panied by Captain d’Brlanger (Aide-de-camp). Mr. Geg. Jeffrey 
(Chairman of the Advisory Board) presided, and there were also pre- 
sent on the platform the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. R. P. BlundeU, 
M.P.), Mr. G, R. Laffer, M.P., Professor A. J. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Professor T. G. B. Osborn, Messrs. W. J. Colebateh, 
B.Se. (Agric,.), M.R.C,V;S. (Principal Boseworthy Agricultural 
College), Henshaw Jackson (Wool instructor of the School of 
Mines), D. P. Laurie (Ppiijtiy Expert), P. E. Place, B.V-Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Lecjburer), (ieo. Quinn (Horticultural In- 
rtructor), W. J. Spaffm'd (Superintendent of Experimental Work), 
G. G. Nicholls (Manager of ’^^eat Board), W. L. Summers (Secre- 
tary Minister of Agriculture), Colonel Rowell, C.B., and Messrs. P. 
Coleman, J. Miller (members), and H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary 
Advisory Board). 
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The-Chairmaii welcomed His Excellency on behalf of the Advisory 
Board, and asked him to declare the Conference open. 

THE GO^RNOB’S ADDRESS. 

His Excellency said: — “A year of wonderful happenings and im- 
mortal sacrifices has marked the interval since we last met here. 
The war still drags on, and the blood and treasure spilt have 
already far exceeded anything that the world even dreamed of, and 
yet we are proud in the knowledge that the Allies were never more 
confident , of victory than they are to-day. Britain's effort in the 
war has proved an eyeopener to her friends and foes alike. When 
that disciple of the devil, the Kaiser, and his infamous advisers 
forced war upon the world in August, 1914, they found Britain, as 
they well knew, quite unprepared. I should not say quite, as the 
ever watchful navy was very much prepared, and from the first day 
of the war bottled up the bulk of the German fleet in the Kiel 
Canal, from which hiding place it has once emerged in full force during 
a period of three years, and on that occasion it very soon scuttled back 
to its lair before JeUicoe-’s and Beatty’s guns. However much Britain 
was unprepared on land on that fateful August 4th, she very soon woke 
up, and poured all her strength into the scales — ^blood, treasure, and in- 
dustry. The Expeditionary Force, ridiculously small in numbers, but 
matchless in bravery, discipline and efficiency, and spirit^ — that daunt- 
less Theban army led by Sir John French, which held the German 
hordes back at the outset until France was ready — ^has now grown into 
an army which is numbered in millions, and in which Australia is 
splendidly represented. The Navy was never more strong, confident, 
efficient, and unconquerable than it is to-day, and London was for three 
long years the banking house of the Allies. There’s a record for you. 
The record of an Empire on which the sun never sets. An Empire 
whose word is its bond, and whose people are prepared to suffer any 
sacrifices in order to save the world from slavery, despotism, and mili- 
tary domination. The waking up of Britain in the early days of the 
war was due to Lord Kitchener more than to any other individual. He 
saw in millions and foresaw a war of years’ duration. I have nothing 
new to say as regards the war, but my absolute confidence in final 
victory remains undisturbed, as it has been all along. I am aware that 
victory can only be obtained by the Empire and her Allies putting 
every ounce of their strength into the struggle, and that even then the 
end is a long way off. I take all these faqts into account in expressing 
ray confidence in the victory of right over might, of right over wrong. 

After War Problems. 

After war problems are going to be harder nuts to crack than were- 
war problems, though the process" of cracking will require different 
methods from those used in breaking tlhe morale and man power of 
the Huns. The repatriation of our fighting men will be Australia’s 
first duty when peace comes roimd. 1 am in great hopes that the 
quarter of a million returned soldiers will prove a leavening of the 
btate populations, tending'towards a great awakening of the people of 
the Commonwealth The ileen-rnnt«l Inve of emintrv. ' whieh wan tho 
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main cause which prompted our manhood to readily respond to the call 
of the Mother Countiy in the hour of her grave peril, may, when the 
war is over, be raised to a higher power, a larger and more supreme 
patriotism. It may be that England and her Dominions, in dosing 
tens of thousands of their bravest and best, will hhve found themselves. 
The self-sacrifice of those legions of Britain’s sons must in the long 
run produce most fruitful and abiding results, all tending towards the 
advancement of liberty, justice, and freedom throughout the world. 
We are all proud in the boast that we are British citizens, and that 
position carries with it even greater responsibilities than it ever did 
before, due to. the new spirit which is abroad to-day throughout the 
Empire, which spirit will be fostered and quickened by every true 
feitizen according to his or her ability, and so secure that out of the 
immortal sacrifices made in this war a new Empire will arise, stlfonger, 
wiser, more confident, and more self-respecting than it ever was in the 
past. 

In the few words I have so far addressed you I have steered care- 
fully clear of matters of agriculture, for the sound and simple reason 
that I am still looking on and observing where South Australia’s chief 
industry is concerned, and it would not be either politic or wise for a 
novice to address a company of experts on their own pet theme. Should 
I do' so I would give a fair illustration of the saying, “Pools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.’’ I would, however, confess the hope 
that in the opening up and development of new agricultural areas we 
may have a considerable amount of that leaven I spoke of just now — 
the returned soldiers — added to our farming population, and that as 
time goes on the South Australian farmer may become even more 
famous than he is to day in both his methods and the results he obtains. 
Once the sword is beaten into the ploughshare — and God grant that 
blessed day may soon dawn — and provided there is a unity of purpose 
among the people, the work of the Commonwealth hive of industry 
should go ahead by leaps and bounds. 

THE MINISTER’S SPEECH. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. B. P. Blundell, M.P.) referred 
to the work of the Agricultural Bureau, and the effects of the war, 
which had brought upon the people a very serious obligation. Among 
other things, they would have to provide for the re-establishment of the 
returned soldiers in civil life, and that would involve the expenditure 
of millions of pounds. It was evident that a large proportion of the 
32,000 men who had left the State desired to settle upon the land. 
Cards requiring the statement of their previous occupations, and those 
they wished to follow when they came back to South Australia, had 
been circulated among the men. So far 11,505 cards had been 
examined. Out of that number of men, 2,937 had intimated that they 
desired to go on the land, but could resume their former occupations — 
their positions were being kept open — ^and 5,820 desired to become 
primary producers, but had no promise of employment, On that basis 
there were between 24,000 and 25,000 soldiers who hoped to spend their 
future lives on the soil, and that aggregate did not include those who 
were on the land when they joined the colors. He was satisfied that 
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nothing could be better for tbe State, or for the men theinselves, than 
their settlement upon the land. (Hear, hear.) , Besides assisting those 
luen to realize their ambitions, the Government intended to introduce a 
Bill this session to provide that all the privileges of land settlement 
available to the "Soutti Au-stralian soldiers should be made available to 
the men from (Jreat Britain who had fought side hy side with them. 
He sincerely trusted that wherever the Government might purchase 
land for the returned' soldiers, the farmers adjacent would 'become the 
helpers and advisers of the new settlers. 

Co-operation and Practical Help. 

Proceeding, the Minister appealed strongly for greater co-operation 
among the primary producers, and mentioned that the Government 
proposed to place before Parliament a Bill to enable advances to be made" 
to co-operative concerns in which the farmers were interested for the 
purpose of fostering butter, cheese, bacon, jam making and fruit drying 
industries. He believed that it was better for the Government to assist 
in a practical manner in the encouragement of eo-operative effort, than 
to try to secure the desired development by a State business. (Hear, 
hear.) He assured them that the Government was hot going to inter- 
fere with good old private enterprise, except to the extent of helping 
the farmers to help themselves. Such assistance would enable the de- 
velopment of a number of industries which could not make any prac- 
tical process how owing to the absence of essential facilities. And for 
that position they could not fairly ” blame private enterprise. He 
emphasized the need for sheep oh the farms, and believed that it would 
be one of the best things out if praotic^ help;«ould be given to farmers 
to run flocks. He favored the development of the pig industry by the 
offer of bonuses for export, tand the payment of a fixed price to the 
farmers the whole year roiind. In conelnsion he urged the delegates 
to remember that the intcrests of the- country and of the city and the 
tovm were indissolubly hound together, and pointed tO' the ^reat im- 
portance of bringing the employers and the employees into closer and 
more effective touch' with each other; (Applause.) 

Good Progress Made. 

The Chairpi^n, in a’happy little uddresSj indicated that the Bureau 
had made distinct, and definite progress in the year, and that since the 
beginning of .the war 29 Branches had been formed, which was highly 
gratifying, .Muehpf the success aehiev^ had been due to the eimrgy 
and capacity pf^the,§eeretaiy., (Mr, Pinnis), an excellent officer, of 
whom they -were proud. Mr. Jeffrey then' referred to the splendid 
character of the, .spryiees. rendered tp the country by the experts con- 
nected with the Departinent of Ai^ieulture, and directed einphatic-a.t- 
ten.tionjto .the'^rious po^ifiph,pf;i5e State’s flocks. He was convinced 
that the m^rhed falling pif , iit thfe.sfrength of theip flocks had not been 
duedo thg drought a^ope, I hut eilso tp,.a ceffain amount, of caref^sness. 
lu theif pwp jnjte^ests,rai^,in .the.dpthrests.pf .the State .and,, ‘of the 
Empire,-: wherry, er p,ossihle,,jt Kas'^entiW' that the,' ^ 

shoujdi.keep sHfep. ... .’jhe^.BrosBeefs.'w®® excellent, .and {p'eraona;Ily he 
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could not see wool get cheaper for a long time. {He^, hear.) In re- 
gard to the wool scheme, it had been kept as free from political influ- 
ence as possible, and unquestionably it had done' good work, He 
had just returned from Melbourne, where he had been engage ’(^ith 
others for a month preparing a table to form the basis of prices for the 
coming season’s clip. Notwithstanding rumors to die contrary,’ nnd 
the fear entertained by some pastoralists that the wool would hare to 
be held on the stations indefinitely, if he was any judge the appraising 
would be well in hand by the middle of October, and mfe growers would 
“he receiving their money within 10 days of that period. 

At the instance of Mr. P. Coleman, seconded by Cot. Rowell, C.B., a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded His Excellency the Governor for 
opening the Congress. 


TUESDAY MOBNING. 

LINES AND POINTS IN RELATION TO THE SYMMETRY 
OP THE HORSE. 

The Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. E. Place, B.Sc., 
M.R.A.S.E., B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) delivered an address on this subject. 

PODDER CROPS IN THE MALLBE. 

Mr. J, M. Braithwaite (Halidon Branch) read a paper, entitled 
“ Podder Crops in the Mallee, ” as follows : — 

In taking up my pen to write on this subject, J do so as you might 
say in fear and trembling, as the question of trying to grow suitable 
fodder crops on partiaUy cleared land that has only a small rainfall is 
one that needs very careful study. and attention. The late drought 
should have brought home to the man on the land the great need for 
something to be done in this line, especially so as to the farmer in the 
mallee. We all hope and trust that Australia will never have to face 
another drought of the same magnitude. So far as my knowledge goes 
nothing has been done on an extensive, scale in this line, but only on 
the small experimental plots round the various homestead. We must 
therefore consider the question from all its aspects.’ We have it from 
expert authority that there is an ever-increasing demand for stock of 
aU kinds, and there is no doubt that livestock nf all kinds is hound to 
be seriously depleted in numbers on the other side of the world on 
account of the war taking so many off the land, and causing a shortage 
in the breeding up of aU classes of stock, so to wbat better use can we 
put our farms than going more fully into the question of fodder and 
of necessity, stock raising. 

We must first take into consideration the class of land that has to be 
soWn for fodder. The bulk of the land that is classed as mallee land is 
. of a sandy, loamy nature over a clay subsoil, and I should say ade- 
quately suited to the growing of most fodder crops. Many farmers 
are afraid to sow the various seeds to produce fodder as they think 
they have enough worry in keeping the land clear of the. native weeds 
and grasses, &c., before the land is again put under crop. If he would 
only realise the amount of goM he is doing jby sowing his stubbles ^d 
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fallow, having it eaten off by stock and then reworked, the fanner 
would not hesitate to carry out some scheme or other of producing 
fodder, as he both adds to the value of the coming cereal crop, and is 
also improving his finances at the same time. 

There is a great variety of grasses, roots, and plants that come under 
the title of fodders that are too numerous to tabulate. They can be 
divided into classes— (1) Those that are mainly grown in summer but 
do not become available until the winter sets in ; (2) forage crops that 
are chiefly winter and spring grown, and become available in the early 
summer and summer months; (3) forage crops that are mainly spring 
and summer grown, and become available in midsummer. I should 
choose one that would become available in the summer months, when 
most natural or native feed is lacking. But as there is such a lack of 
knowledge as to which is the most suited class of fodder, it is difficult 
to arrive at any definite conclusions, so that it must be left to the 
farmer’s own discretion as to what is the best fodder crop for his 
district. 

In preparing the land for fodder I would advise leaving out so much 
land each year. If the ground is new, that is to say, has been only 
cropped twice since rolling, I would advise the farmer to burn off the 
stubble as soon as possible to check the growth of shoots. Although we 
are given to understand by Professor Perkins that continuous burning 
of stubbles is detrimental to the land, firing must be carried out to 
eradicate the shoots for the first five years, this is for land that is to / 
be left for bare fallow, then crop. If the land is to be worked on the 
three-year system, that is, grass, fallow, crop, then I would advise leav- 
ing the stubble, as it forms shelter both for young fodder plants and 
also for young stock. 

We will deal firstly with grasses. Most grasses can be grown to ad- 
vantage in the mallee, such as crested dogs tail, meadow cats tail, or 
Timothy smooth meadow grass, cocksfoot, fox tail, Rhodes grass, pam- 
pas grass, and lastly rye grass (Italian). Of the various grasses I 
should take rye grass and cocksfoot as being the most suitable, as they 
stand the stress of the sun and heat better than most of the others, 
although I have seen at Parilla fair results from most other kinds of 
grasse^. I would advise mixing grass seeds before sowing, to get a fair 
proportion of each sort. Grass seeds can be sown either through the 
drill, mixed with super., or by broadcasting. I prefer the latter 
(broadcasting) with a good harrowing after. If the land is to be 
burnt after reaping I would broadcast and harrow. If the stubbles are 
to be left I would sow through the drill. 

Lucerne.— It is needless for me to speak at any length on this class of 
fodder, as every farmer knows the value of this plant. I would drill in 
say 81bs. of seed, mixed with super., to the acre. I should say that a 
little lucerne seed mixed with a grass fallow would give an excellent re- 
sult. ' . 

Barley. — Of aU fodder crops barley is the most suited to the mallee 
land, as it will thrive almost anywhere, and is the first available of 
My kind of fodder sown. I have filed it with most excellent results at 
Halidon. On a 16-aere patch drilled in March with Ihush. of seed and 
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Ibush. of super, to the acre I carried seven head of stock continuously 
up to December 31st from the middle of June. The plot was divided 
into two, and the parts eaten down in turn. 

Oats.— I am not in favor of sowing oats as a fodder crop, for in 
most cases I find that stock will not feed on oatSjif there is any other 
kind of feed available owing to the oats having a bitter taste in the 
green stage. The oat is more difficult to eradicate from the following 
crop. 

Rape is classed as one of the best for forage crops, but there is a great 
deal of objection to rape, as it is so liable to aphis should a dry .spell 
set in. But I would not class this valuable fodder plant out on the 
mere chance as its rapid growth and sterling feeding properties are 
too well known, especially where sheep are kept in large numbers, to 
pass over lightly. 

Sorghum. — I would not advocate gromng this class of fodder in the 
mallee, as I understand it takes more moisture out of the ground than 
most of the other fodder plants, although I believe it is grown to very 
great advantage in districts where the rainfall is good and more cer- 
tain. Clovers, although very well adapted to districts where the rain- 
fall is good, I do not think could be grown to advantage in the mallee, 
in fact I have tested several kinds, only to find they wither away as 
soon as the warmer weather comes along. Vetches would do best sown 
with other fodder crops, or could be sown in conjunction with mustard 
in two separate paddocks. 

Peas. — I am of firm opinion that peas could be grown to great ad- 
vantage on the light soil of the mallee, and there is no question as to 
their value as a fodder crop. They can be sown broadcast, and either 
cultivated in or harrowed, but I should say they required more care 
and attention than some of the other fodder crops. 

Turnips and swedes both can be grown on the light sandy soil. Ex- 
periments have been carried out here with very satisfactory results. 
In one case where the seed was drilled in along with super., they did 
remarkably well, and several dray loads could have been gathered. 

Evening Primrose. — This fodder plant has been tried with marked 
success on one of the farms in the district, sown through an ordinary 
drill, 61bs. of seed and 1121bs. of super, per acre. This w'as on a lO-acrc 
plot (sand). Cattle do well on it, but more especially sheep. More 
extensive plots are to be tried in the near future. 

African veldt grass has also been sown rather extensively on the same 
farm, mostly on the flats, where it has done very well. It is a rapid 
grower, and horses do very well on it. Cattle and sheep thrive very 
well on it also. It is sown at the rate of 31bs, of seed and TOlbs. to 
SOlbs. of super, per acre. 

I have not taken the wheat plant as a crop to be sown as fodder, as I 
find there is generally suflScient wheat spilt off the combs of the 
machines to provide ample seed if other fodder crops are to be sovm'. 
There are many other classes of fodder plants, &c., that could be grown 
to advantage on our light soils, but 1 have not the time to go into them. 

In summarizing the facts before us: — Fodder crops will require 
more care and attention in the future by the farmer in the mallee. 
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He will have to realise that he cannot he solely dependent on the grow- 
ing of cereals. He will have to go in for more intense cultnre than in 
the past. Of course the additional cost of labor will have to be tnlran 
into account, but this I class as a minor detail in comparison with the 
results. Mallee farqiiing is only in its infancy, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that tjie land can be made to yield a great deal more 
than it does at the present time. More thought will have to be given 
to what science is trying to teach us. When we consider the amount of 
increased taxation that will have to be faced on account of the war, 
drastic changes will have to be brought into force in the farming com- 
munity to meet it. Professor Perkins tells us that the Australian farmer 
may have to vary his methods in order to secure higher gross returns 
from ^he land. The sooner we realise that fact the better for the farm- 
ing community. The growing of 'fodder crops and rearing of more 
stock is one way out of the difficulty. There is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for foodstulfs of all kinds, so why not let us be foremost in the 
field and work our farms to the utmost extent to meet this demand. We . 
have the credit of being able to grow the finest wheat in the world; 
why not let it be said that Australia can and will supply the finest stock 
of any kind. 

The Discussion. 

Mr. H. M. Tuck (Balaklava) believed the time would come when 
fanners would go in more for mixed farming. Pull success had not 
yet been attained with fodder crops, but the efforts should be con- 
finned. 

Mr. H. T. Noske (Cygnet River) strongly recommended the growing 
of Westerwolth’s rye grass and subterranean clover.. 

Mr. Gt, A. Vigar CMount Hope) spoke of the possibilities of King 
kale, and thought that the Government should he asked to assist farmers 
to stock their farms. 

Mr. ,1. T. Halliday (Glencoe) thought more time should be given to 
inding out what grasses were best suited to various districts, and sug- 
gested that experimental plots might be conducted under the super- 
vision of the Department of Agriculture. ^ 

Mr. P. Masters (Roberts and Verran) spoke of the growing of fodder 
crops as a line that farmers would eventuffily take up for the successful 
raising of stock. 

The Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins) congratulated 
the writer of the paper, and said that the growing of fodder crops in-* 
the mallee and grazing them off would not only be beneficial to the 
stock, but would improve the land for cereal growing. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent Experimental Works) said 
farmers were dependent upon grasses of annual growth, and he recom- 
mended the installing of silo plants for the storage of fodder during 
seasons of rank growth. 

NOXIOUS WEEDS. 

A paper, entitled “Noxious Weeds,” was read by Mr. A. L. McBwin 
i%th), as follows:— 

Weeds Act was passed or assented to on October 

St, 1862. This was enacted to prevent further diffesion of the 
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Scotch thistle, variegated thistle, and Bathurst burr. Persons who 
had anything to do with those thistles can well remember time, labor, 
and money spent in trying to eradicate the former two thistles, and 
the result — it took the powers that be till December 9th, 1887, to 
discover that the Scotch thistle and the variegated thistle did no 
harm ; or I suppose found that it was practically impossible to eradi- 
cate them, so they were cut out of the list of noxious weeds. The 
Act referring to them was repealed, and the star thistle added. 

Another Act was passed or assented to on November 25th, 1891, 
so as to include all plants and noxious weeds for the destruction 
whereof any statutory provision is made, of which there are some 
numbers. I intend to call the attention of the delegates of thi^ Con- 
gress to the definition of a noxious weed and its destruction. 

In the first place, what is a noxious weed? My definition of it 
would be “something that destroys aU other feed, and takes posses- 
sion of the land it grows on, and is productive of evil consequences.” 
Second, who should be responsible for eradicating it? Third, who 
is to say what is a noxious weed ? With regard to noxious weeds on 
the Statute Book, let us deal with the star thistle. This is some- 
thing that we would rather be without, but I claim that it is in no 
sense a noxious weed any more than the Scotch thistle, the variegated 
■thistle, or the artichoke ; they are all a nuisance, the artichoke being 
the worst of the lot. ' 

Anyone who has had anything to do with the star thistle knows 
that wherever it has become verj' thick, the land has carried just as 
many stock as ever it did, in fact the carrying capacity has been in- 
creased. Jt has been growing on many of the sheep runs for the last 
50 years without' reducing the carrying capacity of sheep per acre. 
This is a proof that it is not a noxious weed in finy sense of the term. 
Then, again, the time it is required to be destroyed. It is useless to 
try and destroy it till December, at which time labor is unobtainable, 
and my experience is that the more it is cut the more prolific it grows; 
and further, if you try to destroy it at that time you are destroying 
good feed. It iswvhat I term a winter feed, Bs it preserves the grass 
that grows amongst it, or rather it grows up amongst the natural 
grasses and protects them, and immediately the first winter rains fall 
you wiU find the stock amongst them eating them and aU the other 
feed they have conserved. 

. Then there is the Cape tulip. Who thinks it possible to destroy 
them once they have got a good hold of the land ? If the land were 
given to anyone for clearing it of this weed they would not under- 
take the job' This weed is injurious to stock when put on it if not 
used to feeding on it, but stock that is continually running on it take 
no harm, provided there is ample feed there for them in addition. 
Cape tulip does not interfere with a wheat crop, but is not good 
amongst hay. These two weeds should, in my opinion, be removed 
from the list of proclaimed weeds under certain ^conditions which I 
shall name later. : 

The Bathurst burr is a noxious weed, and one that can be over- 
come, because it grows during the summer, and if destroyed in March 
is easily killed. Its burrs are a nuisance in ■wool, and stick to every- 
thing they come in contact ■with. 
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Salvation Jane is a weed that should be overtsome if possible, as 
it seems to me to take possession of the land, and is useless for feed. 
There are several other noxious weeds, but I do not propose to deal 
with them, and there are some that are worse to the farmer than any 
noxious weeds I kpow. Let me instance the wild turnip. There is 
no weed I fear so much as this, yet, to place it as a noxious weed and, 
compel some landowners to destroy it would mean ruination to them. 

I might also mention stinkwort, soursobs, sorrell, and paddy melon. 

Referring to my second query, “Who should be responsible for 
eradicating the noxious weeds,” my reply is “The local governing 
bodies, be they district councils or municipal councils, or the Govern- 
ment.” All noxious weeds come by stock travelling on the roads or 
other carriers — birds of the air distribute them also — and why should 
an individual be responsible for weeds brought along and sown along 
the road that happens to be past his property. I would make it com- 
pulsory where an individual has introduced any new noxious weed 
on his land to destroy it, and every property owner should be an in- 
spector, so to speak, to report any noxious weeds on any roads or 
public place. 

The keeping down of noxious weeds is for the benefit of the district. 
The local governing bodies would have the command of the whole 
wealth of the district behind it, and should be able to declare a special 
rate for the purpose. Just as the Health Act throws on the. local 
governing ,body the responsibility of controlling any contagious out- 
break and administering the provisions of the Act— to meet the ex- 
penses of which a health rate is declared — so the same body would be 
responsible for the destruction of noxious weeds, and a rate would 
be made to allow this to be done, making everyone responsible for his 
own protection. It is surprising how much selfishness there is in the 
world, and where no responsibility is there should be no voice in the 
matter- I am reminded of the labor and money spent in the past in 
destroying noxious weeds, and one might well ask the question, 
“What good has been done?” 

Taking the third query, “Who should say what is a noxious 
weed?” I think there is a good deal in the New Zealand Act which 
throws the responsibility on the councils or shires. The people con- 
cerned have a direct voice in the matter, and if a majority in a disii 
trict says that certain weeds must be destroyed, and they are find- 
ing the wherewithal to do so, they have a right to demand that they 
should be destroyed. 

1 have yet to learn that any serious harm has been done by many of 
the proclaimed noxious weeds where cultivation is carried on; in 
almost every instance cultivation will easily destroy them. In con- 
clusion the Noxious Weeds Acts are, in my opinion, unjust and un- 
workable, and I would recommend that they be repealed. I have.no 
hesitation in advocating that the whole of the responsibility should be 
thrown on the local governing bodies, who should be compelled to 
keep all centres of the roadways clear for at least 33ft. 
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The Discussion. 

Mr, A. Fisher (Tatiara) did not agree with the views expressed in 
the paper. The Noxious Weeds Act had failed, not because of any 
weakness in itself, but for the reason that it had not been effectively 
nfltniTiiR t.prp.il He suggested that the Government should appoint 
inspectors to see that the Act was enforced without inflicting any hard- 
ships on the farmer. 

Mr. W. B. Stacey (Moonta) said the Gape tulip was the most trouble- 
some noxious weed he knew of, as it was so tenacious of life. If the 
Act, were properly administered by the district councils, the pests would 
be eradicated. 

Mr. S. Byre (Georgetown) said there were many Crown lands from 
which noxious weeds had not been removed. 

Mr. J. Potter (Clarendon) said district councils should beftompeUed 
to destroy all weeds, whether on roads or private property, apd the 
cost should be met by the striking of a special rate. 

Mr. A. P. Blesing (Port Germein ) did not think the star thistle would 
ever be eradicated. Messrs. W. Folland (Goode) and S. H. Ellis (Bun- 
dalcer Springs) spoke of the advantages that would be derived if 
colored plates of noxious weeds were printed in the Journal. 

SUGAR BEET. 

Mr, H. Hart, of Millicent, contributed a paper on “Sugar Beet," 
which was read by Mr. K. Thompson, of Quorn, as fojlows ; — 

Together with others I visited the Maffra Beet Sugar Factory in 
June.last, and the following is an abridgment of a paper read at the 
Millicent Bureau : — 

Maffra is 131 miles on the Gippsland side of Melbourne. Last season 
was the best the factory has had. It treated 15,000 tons of beet grown 
on 1,200 acres, which produced 1,700 tons of sugar, valued at £47,000. 
About 200 acres were destroyed by flood. The profit was sufficient to 
pay £7,000 accumulated interest, working expenses, and then leave a 
credit balance. The factory originally cost £70,000, and is capable of 
treating from 30,(K)0 to 40,000 tons of beet, or more than twice the 
quantity available this season. The profits would consequently be 
much larger if the factory was working to fidl capacity. The growers 
received 27s. 6d. per ton last season, and one grower assured us he 
cleared £1,000 off 100 acres. All the work was done by contract. 

Dr. W. Maxwell’s report, published by the Victorian Agricultural 
Department, February 1st, 1910, points out that the want of ex- 
perience and qualified labor were the principal causes of failure at the 
beginning of the sugar industry at Maffra. 

A comparative statement of the cost of labor in America (including 
both white and Japanese labor), shows' that the Japs, receive 8s. 4d. 

9s. 3d. per day for ordinary field work and irrigation ; white team- 
sters and cultivators receive 8s. 8d. and 10s. 9d. ; factory hands, 8s. 2d. ; 
and special workers, 12s. 6d. The figures are very old, and I believe 
have,yisen very much since. An extract from the Victorian Journal 
of Ag^bulture for August 10, 1910, is as follows : — ‘ ‘ Selection of Site 
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goil. Good, warm, sandy loams of good depth. Depths of culti- 

vation 12in. to 14in., by ploughing and subsoiling. Sow seed from 
middle of August until end of September. ’ ’ 

I Growing Beet at Mafpra. 

The land is leased for beet growing at from SOs. to 40s. per acre. It 
is first ploughed about 4in. deep, then well worked to kill all weeds. 
After about eight weeks it is again ploughed to a depth of lOin. to 12in. 

It is again well worked with the harrows, and left for a couple of 
weeks. It is then drilled with lOlbs. to 121bs. of seed per acre. It is 
best to sow thick to run the plants up quickly. As soon as possible the 
cultivator is worked through the rows, four at a time. The rows are 
about 18in. apart. They are hand-hoe^ and the plants thinned to 8in. 
apart, and the rows are again horse-hoed with a 4-row Planet Junior 
implement. The land cannot be worked too much for beet. When 
ready to harvest, a double sub-soiler made for the purpose is worked 
as close to the row as possible to loosen it. The roots are then thrown 
six rows into one. The toppers cut off the tops, for which they are 
paid 33. per ton. A good topper can do four or five tons a day. The 
Let is then loaded into tip drays with eight-pronged ball-pointed forks. 

A good man can load about tons on to a dray in about 20 minutes. 
All carting is done in drays, and one man has charp of two drays. 
The roots are carted to the weighbridge, the weight is taken, and the 
dray is driven up a ramp and backed against a nine-ton railway truck, 
and tipped straight into the truck. The beet is taken to the factory 
and shovelled into a trench with sloping sides and a strong current of 
water in a trench below some short boards ; when wanted in the factory 
two men remove some of the boards and shovel the beet into the water, 
the force of which carries the beets into the factory and cleans them. 
They are then caught up into a huge wheel, about 20ft. in diameter, 
which deposits them on to a platform. From there they fall into the 
shredding machines, which cut them into small shreds, about Gin. long 
and about Jin. thick. They are next taken to the diffusing pans, which 
extract all the sugar out of them by the aid of hot water. The juice 
after going through several processes is very similar to the old 
“ration” sugar, but contains more moisture. It then goes into oscillat- 
ing pans, which revolve at 1,200 revolutions per minute. They are 
about 3ft. in depth and diameter. The dark sugar forms a wall all 
round about Sin. thick from bottom to top. The centrifugal force sends 
the molasses through very fine slits in the sides. It is then washed with 
a jet of cold water till quite white, and afterwards dried, sifted, and 
bagged. 

South-Eastern Tests. 

I have quoted the cost of labor in America in case that some may s^y 
that labor here is too dear. I have already said that one grower cleared 
£1,000 off 100 acres. It puzzles me why there is not more beet groTO 
at Maffra and further afield. The rail carriage is only Ss. per ton for 
any distance. I believe there are many thousands of acres in the South- 
Eastern comer of South Australia, and along the River Murray tlmt 
will grow sugar beet. That it can be grown successfully has already 
been demonstrated by experiments conducted on a small scale. Samples 
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of beet grown in the South-B^t during the past two years by Messrs. 
Qeo. Riddoch, P. Davison, Jno. Livingstone, P. Nilssen, P. R. Sassa- 
nowsky, C. J. Parish, myself, and others, have been kindly analysed 
by Mr. Williams, the enthusiastic manager of the Maffra factory, and 
the tests were highly encouraging. A sample forjfarded by Mr. Davi- 
son just before the factory closed down this year yielded 16.63 per 
cent, of sugar, with a purity of 87.6 per cent. Purity of the juice is as 
essential as the percentage of sugar. Mr. Davison’s beet was grown 
at Brancepeth, in the hundred of Caroline, on a dark, sandy loam 
that had grown a very heavy crop of potatoes. I saw many patches 
of similar country on the way home by coach from Casterton to MiUi- 
cent. Mr. Riddoch ’s beet, grown at Koorine, gave 15.71 per cent, of 
sugar and 86.9 per cent, purity; Mr. Sassanowsky’s, 16 per cent, and 
79.8 per cent.; llr. Parish’s sample, 15.66 per cent, and 83.4 per cent. 
These figures are better than those from most of the principal beet 
sugar producing States in America, where, according to analyses from 
11 States, the only two tests exceeding the South-Eastern results were 
Colorado, with 17.1 per cent, of sugar and 83 per cent, purity, and 
Washington, with 17 per cent, and 85 per cent.. Moreover, our beet 
was grown by amateurs, whereas in America the cultivation is con- 
ducted on highly scientific lines. I grew over 12 tons last season, and 
over 21 tons this season with a heavy allowance for topping. A sample 
from each crop was tested with from fair to good results. Unfortu- 
nately, a second sample, which I believe would have given good results, 
did not reach Maflira, nor did a sample from the peat lands at Rendel- 
sham. The soils most suitable for sugar beet is an open question at 
present, and can only be determined by actual experiments. The ex- 
periments conducted so far have proved that the beet can be grown 
over a large area of dissimOar soils. The peat, shelly, and heavy black 
soils have to be tested by actual cultivation, but analyses made at the 
request of Mr. Burchell, of Beachport, show that they all contain the 
necessary ingredients. 

Experiments that Cost Nothing. 

It may be argued that many people cannot afford to grow plots of 
beet merely as an experiment, There need be no loss or waste of effort. 
On the contrary, the work would be well worth while, as every scrap 
of the crop will be greedily eaten by cows and pigs. The beets will 
keep, and will be very acceptable when other food is scarce. During 
the drought of three years ago the sugar beet was a godsend to the 
dairymen in Gippsland. Tlicre is no waste at the factory, as the 
growers take away the pulp or shreds, and feed it to their stock, while 
the beet tops, after the roots are carted out of the field, are used for 
fattening sheep and cattle. The value of seed used on an acre by the 
aid of a good drill is very much less than the cost of planting the same 
area under potatoes, and should easily balance the extra cost of labor in 
thinning out the plants. Further, the sugar market is not so likely to 
be glutted as the market for onions or potatoes. During the season 
just closed I grew 20 tons of mangolds on light sandy sod, whereas my 
beet crop yielded fully 30 tons, tops included. I gave the beet better 
attention, by earlier thinning and hoeing. My root crops hive enabled 
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me to carry froln two to four times more stock, in good condition dim- 
ing the past 25 years, than I could have kept on similar land in this 
district without the roots and other fodder crops, together with old 
grass, chaff, or haXi ■ I was fully stocked when the last drought 
occurred, but my stocttemained in fat or good order. An area of man- 
golds or beet wiU carry at the rate of seven sheep per acre for 12 
months, or, roughly, 900 sheep for three months on 30 acres of roots. 
You can thus spell your grass land, and allow the natural feed to grow 
during three months of the colder weather. 

How TO People the Land. 

After the war closer settlement problems, particularly in connection 
with the repatriation scheme, w'iU claim the earnest attention of all 
State Governments. In Victoria we were assured that the Government 
intends to pin its faith to sugar beet as a means of settling returned 
soldiers on the land. The idea is one worthy of the early consideration 
of the South Australian Government. In the South-East alone there 
are thousands of acres, practically idle now, which could keep sugar 
factories fully supplied. Sugar beet growing, in conjunction with 
dairying, is much more profitable than onion or potato growing, as a 
more regular price is assured. With the assistance of a Government 
factory and cheap railage, I ain confident that the occupation of our 
waste spaces would be assured. Should the erection of a sugar factory 
in the South-East be seriously contemplated, the site should be one 
that will meet the convenience of the largest number of growers on 
the most suitable acreage. That must be determined by experiments, 
which will take some time. The growers, too, will have to he educated. 
They must learn the best methods, while labor must also be trained for 
the work, as hoeing and thinning mangolds and beet requires practice 
to ensure proficiency, as in any other occupation. Dr. Cameron ad- 
vised us to secure the services of an experienced Dane. There is much 
more that might be written upon this highly important industry, but 
perhaps I have given you sufficient information to arouse an intelli- 
gent and practical interest in the subject. 


The Discussion. 

Mr. G. F. Plummer (Morgan) said the fact that there were no fac- 
tories established in the State for the treatment of sugar beet tended to 
retard the progress of that industry. Professor Perkins doubted 
whether it would he wise to take up the matter. Inquiries should first 
be made to see if Queensland were able to meet the requirements in 
sugar for the Commonwealth. He did not think it would he possible to 
export sugar profitably. If the Queensland cane industry were not 
equal to the demand, there might possibly be an opening for sugar beet 
production, hut careful attention should be given to the economic 
question before asking the Government to take any stejis in the matter. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Quom) thought the South-East growers might 
Tcquest the Government to pay the railway carriage of the product to 
Maffra, with a view of testing the possibilities of the industry. 
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THE POX AND HOW TO CONTEND AGAINST HIM. 

Mr. W. H. Cuming (Strathalbyn) read a paper dealing with the 
destruction of the fox, as follows; — 

It is about 12 or 15 years since the fox commehced to kill lambs in 
the Strathalbyn district. There were not many at first, but they 
have been getting worse every year, and have now become so bad 
that quite a number of sheep breeders have decided to give up lamb 
raising and only keep dry sheep. There is very great difference of 
opinion about the pests; one sheep owner will say he would rather 
lose a few lambs and keep the fox, because he kills the rabbits- An- 
other says it -does not matter to him as he only keeps dry sheep, and 
so on. The man who does keep on lamb breeding and has no rabbits 
has to do all the poisoning and put up with the loss of a lot of lambs. 

In my own experience on 500 acres, all clear land with no cover 
for vermin, the average loss for the last 10 years has been 20 lambs 
per year from 200 ewes, or 200 lambs from 2,000 ewes. Now if we 
value those lambs at £1 per head, my loss is £200 in 10 years ; what 
must it be to the whole of the State? I venture to say thousands of 
pounds, and in a few years the loss will be tens of thousands. The 
number of foxes killed in 10 years was 120. During the lambing 
season just finished 10 lambs were killed and 16 foxes poisoned. The 
fox was not so hard on the lambs this season on aecount of there 
being so many mice about. It is not only the loss of the lambs that 
has to be considered. ' The ewes arc frightened off their camp at night, 
and that will cause a percentage of stillborn and motherless lambs. 
The maiden ewe is the worst ; once frightened away from her lamb 
she will not take to it again, and it does the ewes a lot of harm being 
rushed off camp every night during the lambing season at just the 
time they should be kept quiet. The Merino owes are more timid 
than the long wools and Sbrops., and will not try to defend their 
lambs, so the loss is greater with the Merino than it is with other 
breeds. So far the foxes have only killed lambs, hut as time goes on 
they will kill full-grown sheep when there are no lambs about. Now 
if the pest increases so fast in the thickly populated country, and 
kills so many lambs, even when we are watching them, how much 
worse it will be in the rough outside pastoral country. The Flinders 
Range is an ideal place in which to breed enough foxes to kill all the 
lambs bred in South Australia, and the longer the pest is left to 
breed up the more loss the stock owner will have to put up with. It 
is not only the lamb breeder that suffers; the poultry man is in 
danger, for turkeys, geese, fowls, ducks, and even young pigs have 
to be shut in fox-proof buildings at night, and then they are not safe, 
as the fox will very often take poultry in the day time. 

The above losses must show what a serious thing the fox trouble 
is, and it is quite time that action was’taken to combat the pest, but 
it must be done by Act of Parliament- 

How TO Destroy the Fox. 

It was always thought that the fox was a very cunning animal, but 
that is not correct. The dingo is a long way ahead of the fox for 
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cimningness. One can use almost any sort of meat for bait — suet, cSul 
fat liver, young rabbit, lamb, fish, mice, opossum— but I find the 
rosdla parrot the best, for if they are passing a parrot bait they must 
have a bite at it, and very often swallow the parrot, feathers and all. 
By using parrot biits. it is always quite safe to take sheep or cattle 
dogs after the stock without fear of getting them poisoned, as they 
will not eat a parrot. When laying baits put them close to a sheep 
or cattle path, or any old road through the paddock. Place all meat 
baits lin. under the ground ; if parrots, cover over with bark, leaves, or 
grass to hide from night birds. When a bait is missed, if in hilly coun- 
try, always look on the higher land, above where the bait was laid, and 
the dead fox is mostly found. If on the plains search along the path 
or road, and the fox will soon be found. Along tbe banks of creeks is 
a good place to put baits. Do not be afraid of using too much poison; 
if too little is used the fox will get away and will not be found, and the 
akin will be lost. Put as much strychnine as will lie on a threepenny 
piece in each bait. Always put baits out six weeks before the lambing 
starts. Keep putting some out every week up to and through the 
lambing season, and a few aU the year round. If aU stock owners 
would lay poison the fox pest would soon be reduced to a minimum', 
and would not be the menace to tbe breeder which it is at present. 

I have been over 40 years fighting vermin — first the dingo, then the 
rabbit; the last 14 years the fox, and the last-named is going to be 
very much worse to contend with than either dingo or rabbit. 

RABBIT DESTRUCTION. 

Mr. P. Lock. (Dowlingville) read a paper on “Rabbit Destruction,’’ 
as follows ; — 

The rabbit nuisance has been with us for more than 40 years, and it 
is very difficult to estimate how much labor and expense it has cost in 
this Slate. In some of the farming districts the rabbits are doing more 
damage than ever this year, and if they are allowed to keep on increas- 
ing and spreading as they are doing at the present time they will, in a 
year or two, overrun the country. As one travels about some of the 
Government roads on Yorke Peninsula, one cannot but be struck wdth 
the seriousness of the question. We would be astonished if we realised 
how much feed and crop they are responsible for in one year, and yet 
we farmers do not do nearly a.s much as we should in helping one an- 
other by workiiig at the same time to do away with the pests. Some 
people work very hard, but very soon tbe work has to be gone over 
•again, because there is property adjoining in which the rabbits are 
not kept in cheek, and they soon come in from there. There are places 
where most of the neighbors work hard, but they cannot make up their 
mind to work at the same time. One man goes out, Ms neighbor is not 
ready, has a week’s more ploughing he wishes to finish. Perhaps an- 
other is off for a month’s holiday; will do something when he gets 
back. 'The first man cleared his land, but -by the time the other men get 
going Ms land has been restocked from theirs. They get to work and 
do as much as the first man. Then in a few weeks someone else wakes 
np to the fact that his crop is suffering and he must do something, and 
so it goes on. They have done good, certainly, but not a quarter of 
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the lasting good it would have been if they had worked at the same 
time. There are a few people who do not trouble about the waste they 
are causing to themselves or anyone else. They have to get on with 
their work, shutting their eyes to the fact that wh^t they M-e putting in 
one pocket is dropping out of the other, forgetting that they have a 
moral obligation to themselves and to other people as well. Now it 
needs no proving that the rabbits do a lot of damage. We can see it. 
I think all will agree that we need some more effective way of going 
about it than we have used in the past. 

In dealing with the subject we are conscious of the fact that we are 
placing it before men of wide experience. With us, they have used 
the poison cart, have ploughed them in, dug them out, drowned them 
in their holes, and have smothered them in their holes — all very good 
ways of going to work, but we have not received a quarter of the 
benefit of pur work that we should have done. With aU our work and 
experience the trouble still exists. And we should be glad if those 
who are concerned could be aroused to see that the trouble was more 
effectively dealt with. We know that waint of method has been the 
failure in the past, and it will be in the future if we do not see to it. 
Can we not think of some scheme that can be brought into operation so 
that We could get the whole of the State where the rabbits are to act 
at the same time. Some lasting good would be done, and the pests 
would get such a setback that they would not recover for some years. 


I would suggest that the matter be discussed by the various Branches, 
and that the Government be asked to proclaim a week, say about the 
middle of February, for people to start destroying the. rabbits. Means 
might be adopted to deal with the rabbits that infest some of the 
Crown lands. Perhaps some sort of a vigilance commitee might be 
formed in each district, where the rabbits are numerous, to keep the 
matter before the public mind and to see that the pest was dealt with 
in some effective way. 


Another paper on “Rabbit Destruction” was read by Mr. V. V. Crase 
(Bookpurnong Bast) as follows: — 

One of the first things to be done in dealing with rabbits in farming 
areas, is to net your boundary fences. In larger pastoral properties 
this would be difficult and very costly, and other means would prob- 
ably have to be relied upon. It is useless destroying your own rabbits 
if the fellow next door neglects to do so, and his rabbits come into your 
land. The netting should be not less than 3ft. in width, and where 
possible 42in. is preferable. All struts for strainer posts should be 
on the .inside of the netting, otherwise the rabbits climb up and jump 
over, especially when the feed is poor on their side of the fence. 

For dealing with your own rabbits, when you have them fenced in, 
there are various ways and means. I believe the rabbit curse could be 
turned into a blessing with 'a little trouble, and if the canning' indus- 
try were extended to embrace all farming areas where rabbits are bad, 
the farmer would derive a fair income where now he only gives vent 
to various expletives. The trade would have to be built up, and the 
demand catered for. Our Australian rabbits are i^mewhat different in 
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size and color and laste of flesh from the rabbit which is put on the 
English market. That animal is slightly bigger, has flesh more like 
poultry, and thsigamey taste and texture is not so pronounced. In 
various parts of France and Belgium these rabbits are bred for the 
trade, and the quality has been gradually improved until we have the 
present well-developed specimen. This would be a serious considera- 
tion to the Australian rabbit breeders, and I feel sure no very great 
progress would be made until we realise that wc have to find out what 
the market demands and then improve our article to'make competition , 
possible. However, we have the animal on which to work, and as we 
apparently cannot get rid of him, we may as well make what we can 
nut of him. 

The canning trade is the only channel through which we can make 
a profit out of rabbit carcases, and trapping would be the best method 
of obtaining them, “^ere the supply is good trappers should be able 
to catch one rabbit pei trap a night. The traps are set in the mouths 
of warrens, and visited just after sunset, at midnight, and before dawn, 
the captured rabbits taken out, and the traps reset. The use of wire- 
netting traps and ferrets is also a good plan, but the ferreter usually 
has a more worrying time owing to the ferrets (unle.ss muzzled) eating 
rabbits in the burrow, and retiring to rest immediately. Even when 
muzzled, unless exceptionally well trained, they often cause trouble 
and waste of time. By adopting either of these methods the skins are 
obtainable, and are very profitable, though even at Is. fid. per lb, I do 
not think the breeder is getting a fair thing. The wonderful fur coats 
and hats, costing large sums, and known as ermine and sable are often 
nothing but good old rabbit skin; I have heard, too, that the State 
robes of our judges, which are adorned with ermine in* emblem of 
purity of administration, are sometimes rabbit skin. However, the 
significance of this is too shocking to think about. 

The above methods are the only ones I know of through which one 
may turn this curse into some sort of a benefit. In dealing with it as 
a curse to be exterminated regardless of cost we have various means at 
our disposal. The poison cart is the most popular, and with judgment 
is effective. Either S.A.P. or stick phosphorus is used with pollard. 

I have found that the rabbits take the poison much better if sugar is 
added to the mixture. A better method still is to procure a quantity of 
fennel, boil it and mix the poison in the strained fennel water. The 
smell of the fennel seems to dominate that of the poison, and rabbits 
like the taste and eat it well. The pollard must not be too moist, in fact 
just escaping the crumbly stage, as otherwise it dries in the trench and 
becomes hard. The best time to use the poison cart is just after a 
rain, when it will be found that the rabbits will go to any freshly- 
turned up ground, such as a trench or furrow and follow it up and 
thus came to the pollard. ■ 

Another method is the use of gas of various descriptions. Lazemout 
is good, but I have not had much luck with it unless carbide is used 
'vith it. The agents insist that Lazemout, upon coming into contact 
'vith the earth generates a gas' which is sufficiently deadly. This hM 
not been my -^erienee, tmd I believe it needs carbide to ^rry it 
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through the burrows, when it will usually be found to do its work. 
The use of a pump to force the gas into the burrows is also a good 
method which has been successful in my district. 

One of the surest methods of settling both the rabbits and the 
burrows is one practised in Victoria with huge success. A mixture of 
bisulphide of carbon with another ingredient, which unfortunately I 
have forgotten, is obtained. A piece of wool saturated with this is 
thrown down every hole but one, and the holes are immediately closed 
up. After a few seconds to enable the gas to penetrate right through 
the warren, a shovelful of ashes is thrown into the empty hole, the gas 
explodes, and rabbits and earth are shot into the air. The man with 
the shovel stands as far away as possible. In nearly all cases the 
warrens are so blown about that rabbits very seldom enter them again. 
In all cases of gasing it is advisable to tour the surrounding country 
with dogs and be sure all the rabbits are in the warrens before opera- 
tions commence. 

Another good method in sandy country during summer, where the 
warrens usually go pretty deep, is to go round each day with a shovel 
and fill in the holes. It is astonishing how much sand will run down 
the hole. The rabbits come and start to dig their way out, and the 
sand keeps on coming in until they are shut in both behind and in 
front. It is a good scheme to put a piece of newspaper about Bin. from 
the mouth of the burrow. The rabbits will not scratch against it, ap- 
parently disliking the rustle, and usually the sand will have filled in 
behind them and they are suffocated. 

I remember hearing Mr. Spafford say that mustard was in reality a 
blessing, as, where it grew other fodder crops of the same root variety 
would grow. I should like to see the blessing side of the rabbit curse 
developed, so that we might reap a return from them while we have 
them, and after exterminating them our land would be capable of a 
much greater carrying capacity of other stock. 

Discussion. 

Mr. A. J. Brown (Frances), in discussing the paper on fox destruc- 
tion, said they had asked the members of their Bureau to lay poison 
during February and March, and they had been most successful, as 
they had had a lambing of 96 per cent’ He also spoke of the care that 
should be taken when handling the baits. 

Mr. J. T. Halliday (Glencoe) said he had obtained good results by 
poisoning rabbits with strychnine applied to carrots and apples. 

Mr. H. H. Davie (Mount Remarkable), in discussing the papers on 
rabbit destruction, said trappers in that district had been making up 
to £32 per month from the skins atone. 

COLLECTION FOR SOLDIERS’ COMPORTS. . 

A collection was taken up to provide comforts for soldiers on active 
service, and the sum received amounted to £20 6s. 9d. This amount 
has been handed to the League of Loyal 'Women, who have the matter 
of distribution in hand. 
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FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The Hortieultoral Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) dealt with the 
liieans of preventing bJaek aphis and curl leaf of peaches, and black 
spot of apricots, anc( with the causes of cherry trees shedding their fruit. 
He explained systems of spraying in connection with the former, and 
said that frost and cold weather were amongst the conditions which 
made for the dropping of cherries. 

Weighbridges. 

On the motion of Mr. A. Jamieson (Yongala Vale), it was resolved 
that the Government be requested to appoint inspectors of weighbridges 
and wheat scales, and that the bridges belieensed. Mr. P. 6. Williams 
(McNamara Bore) seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Compulsory Dipping op Sheep. 

Mr. W. J. Dawkins (Gawler River) moved — ^“That the provisions 
of the Stock Diseases Further Amendment Act should be extended to 
include all district council areas in the State, and that only poisonous 
dips should be used.” . The motion was carried. 

Duplic.we Receipts for Wheat. 

Mr. A. D. Matheson (Milang) moved— “That agents be required to 
give farmers a duplicate receipt shoiving the weight of each bag of 
wheat delivered. ’ ’ The motion was carried. 

Weighing Wheat by Weighbridges at Railway Stations. 

Mr. J. C. Price (Paskeville) moved — “That the Advisory Board be 
asked to impress on the Government the necessity for installing the 
weighbridge system for weighing wheat at railway stations.” The 
motion was carried. 


Fixed Standard for Wheat. 

Mr. J. P. Bagley (Milang) moved — “That a fixed standard for wheat ' 
should be adopted.” Mr. A. D. Matheson (Milang) seconded the 
motion, which was lost. 

Visits op Experts to Smauer Branches. 

Mr. C. T. Atkin (Kongorong) moved — ^“That the services of the 
experts should be more easily av8il|ible to the smaller and outside 
branches.” The motion was carried. 

Quality and Size op Cornsacks. 

Mr. S. H. Ellis (Bundaleer Springs) moved — “That the Government 
be requested to take over the matter of supplying cornsacks while the 
wheat pool obtains, and to take whatever action may be necessary to 
bring under the*notice of manufacturers the undesirable variation in 
the size and quality of cornsacks.” Mr. P. Masters (Roberts and 
' erran) moved as an amendment — ^“That the Government be requested 
to enforce the present Act in relation to the size and quality of corn- 
sacks.” The amendment was carried. 
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: . Noxiodb Weeds. - - 

Mr. P. Masters (Roberts and Verran) moved — ^“That the adminis- 
tration of the Noxious Weeds-Acts should be vested in the hands of the 
district councils with independent Government ayithority behind, and 
that the schedule of noxious weeds should be prepared on the recom- 
mendation of a Select Committee.” The motion was carried. 

Closer Settlement. 

Mr. S. Ockley (Penola) moved — “That closer settlement legislation 
should be amended, in order to- provide that individlial farms may be 
purchased by the Government and allotted under the system of ex- 
tended payments adopted when large holdings are purchased and sub- 
divided. ” The motion was carried. 

Pigs. 

The general management and feeding of pigs was dealt’ with in an 
address by the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. 
W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agrie.), M.R.C.V.S.). 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUIT, PLANTS, ETC. 

During the month of August, 1917, 2,464 bushels of fresh fruits, 
12,151 bushels of bananas, 3,395 bags of potatoes, 854 bags of 
onions, 140 packages of plants, trees, etc., 1,818 empty wine casks, 
and 61 empty cases were examined and admitted at Adelaide and 
Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protection 
Acts of 1885 and 1910. Sixteen bushels of bananas and 80 
bushels of apples (over-ripe) were destroyed. Seven cases of 
oranges were returned to Victoria on account of the absence of the 
necessary fruit fly certiflcate. Thirty-two packages of trees, 19 
empty wine casks, and 61 empty cases were fumigated. Under 
the Federal Commerce Act 3,5W packages of dried fruit, 25 
packages of preserved fruit, and 1,543 packages of citrus fruit 
were exported to oversea markets. These were all consigned to 
New Zealand. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 811 packages 
of seed, etc., were imported J!rom oversea markets; 911b. of 
spinach and 71b. of turnip were destroyed and 141b. of turnip was 
cleaned on account of the presence of weed seeds. 

■ During the month of September, 1917, 424 bushels of fresh 
fruits, 4,683 bushels of bananas, 5,246 bags of potatoes, 1,080 bags 
of onions, 19,346 cabbages, 700 cauliflowers, 382 packages of other 
vegetables, and 120 packages of trees, etc., were, examined and 
admitted at Adelaide and Port Adelaide under the Vine, Fruit, 
and Vegetable Protection Acts of 1885 and 1910. Under the 
Federal Commerce Act 250 packages of honey were exported to 
London. Under the Federal Quarantine Act 159 packages of 
seeds, etc., were imported from oversea sources. 
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BREEDING A HORSE FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
IN THE HILLS. 

An address on the “Breeding of Horses for General Purposes in the 
Hills” was delivered by the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. Place, 
J’.V.Se., M.B.C.V.S., B.Sc., M.B.A.S.B.) at the recent Conference of 
Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau held at Cherry Gardens. 
Mr. Place said : — 

A request from Hills Branches to offer a few hints on breeding a 
liorse for general purpose^urns one’s thoughts back to the cooinbes 
and moors of Devon, and the general utility horse found there, trotting 
merrily along on Sunday with the family in the dogcart (bringing 
Fanner Jan market-merry safely home in the small hours of Wednes- 
day morning, though the gig has toppled perilously at many a creek), 
on Monday one of the plough team, Tuesday in the shafts of the 
roller, Thursday treading warily with the horse hoe between the rows 
of mangolds, Friday carrying Young Jan over bank and hurdle after 
the harrier, Saturday in the collar hatiling a load of wood home from 
the orchard or copse — the horse that is a general purpose beast with a 
vengeance. Alas, such peaceful life has given way to the hauling of 
shells to the firing line, the charge of the Yeomanry, and the steady 
trot of the horsed ambulance ; but our horse is thci’e just the same, with 
Young Jan on the limber or in the litter. 

The Reason. 

Why from the cooinbes of Devon, the valCs of Yorkshire, the lakes 
of Westmoreland, from Scotland and from Wales and Ireland come 
the horses that can do these things? Because from the days of Alfred 
through the centuries, past the reigns of Edwards and Henrys, under 
the alarms when Elizabeth and the Georges ruled, shrewd breeders 
have forecasted their markets and bred for them. 

We in Australia can now claim that our share is part of the Empire’s 
needs, and it behoves us to follow our fathere and look ahead. We 
have of late years been a'bit slack. The small man could pick up 
something cheap at the sales; the big man said it did not pay him to 
breed for the home or Indian markets, and His Excellency the 
Governor-General has seen, as I, too, have seen, the quality of the Aus- 
lialian horse on the down grade. But the hands of the clock are set 
hack, and at Sinai or at Gaza the Australian horse has faced the 
danger and the glory with his rider. Biljim is taller and more wiry 
lhan Jan, and the Wallabi tocher and leaner than Dobbin; but side 

'y side they carry the red cross banner of the cavalryman St, George 
ever forward,' 

C 
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It is up to us who stay at home,to see that,the yearly he left >hfihih<t 
is a comely four-year-old for him on his return; and the way td do it 
is to have a clear idea of wliat we waiit, what, he will want, and 
what his children’s children will want. As with a nation, -s$ with a 
horse, “What’s bred in the Mood will out inrtte Ixme.’;' 

Past Mistakes. 

‘ Perhaps our greatest mistake in the past has been a want of con- 
tinuity in the type we have tried to breed. We have swayed from 
substance to style, wobbled from weight to gait, tried a roadster, tried 
a blood, fancied a draught, and used a pony, and, worst of all, bred 
from any sort of mare. 

Governments may help us with the staUion, breeding societies be of 
use with the sire, but every man has to go back to the Arab method 
and trace his colts through the dam if he wants to set a type, and be 
sure that, the four-year-old and the five-year-old trotting along with 
the van or the bu^y shall be as like as two peas, and as steady and 
staunch as their dams at 18 and and a couple of brood mares of 
the right stamp to suit HiUs conditions are as good as a eonple of 
irrigation dams, froin the point of view of steady, profitable returns. 
But what are the conditions? 

The Conditions Met With. 

I take it that, first and foremost, the mare, like the Hills man, must 
have a constitution like iron ; like him, too, a happy, easy-going tem- 
perament, not likely to be upset when a three-ton load of rhubarb takes 
charge on Greenhill — active enough to keep in front of it, and strong 
enough to hold it. Always well up to her feed, like her master, again, 
and yet not worrying much if it is 3 o’clock in the morning instead of 
6 o’clock in the evening before she gets it. It must be “Never mind 
the weather’’ with her; “Never sigh, never cry, the sun will shine to- 
morrow” temperament. 

The Type. 

Now what is the typeAhatJeads to this happy frame of mind? I 
have already laid it down at some length at Mount Barker, but perhaps 
I may be permitted to recapitulate the main requirements. 

* Above all the mare must be a motherly soul— not one that is always 
squealing over the fence with a view to annoying her ueighbofs—and 
her character should be appareUt in her eye, full and bold„ but mild 
and kindly.. I faiow of no point about a mare that teD you her 
quality so well and so quickly as her eye ; it setsAhe charagter of her 
■ face, and what I am looking for is a “pony’’ fawe’’— nol .SiMiuiitive, 
■for I knowdtat size and substance are yer^^^imeessary, but ihat kiudiy> 
thoughtful look that reminds, one of thb'X'i^elfe mountain and 
i>CTon moor, the Moad ^ m^es the head 
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look fine— the hjea^ that the Arab has stamped upon the leading breeds 
all over the world. A, The head must be well set on the neck, full jowled 
and well muscled ; t|e neck, may appear to be rather on the short side, 
oil account of the top. muscle, but muscle you must have jn the Hills, 
and the general tendency of Anstralian conditions is to line that muscle 
down, so the brood mare may well have a Jittle too much. 

The shoulders must he deep, free from lumber on top, t.e,,- withers 
must be strong, but clean, indicating a good “lay” of the shoulder, 
which means freedom of action when. the load is being eased down, 
hill, and extra leverage when it is being hauled up. 

The back must be short and wide, and loins strong — they have a 
lot to do, and one does not take a weak wattle to use when a stringy 
bark pole is wanted. 

Quarters powerful and deep. Look at the-strong muscles of a well- 
built dog as he lopes over hill and dale after a hare; you want the 
same power, with a good share of speed, too, and your nicely rounded, 
plump little rump is not going to give you the leverage that a wide, 
straight, even, somewhat ragged quarter can. Then, too, width and 
roominess are wanted for the foal both before and at birth. 

The ribs should be round and deep, especially the last one. A weak 
long last rib is enough to condemn a mare as a brood mare in the Hills. 
Such an one cannot wait hours for her dinner, cannot digest.it when 
she gets it, and soon looks gaunt. 

T prefer a tendency to ni^getiness — a, certain “punchiness” of body, 
for the same reason that the neck must carry muscle — ^there is always 
the tendency in offspring to fine down ; and when one looks down on 
the mare from the driver’s seat she should be a rubber-like wedge of 
muscle, with a distinct furrow along her back, not a roll of fat on each 
side, but a real billiard table cushion of resilient muscle. Tail nicely 
up, with a perky little cock.to it. 

Legs full of broad hard muscle above the knee and hock ; gaskins 
that stand out like a Sheffidd sprinter’s calves; knees and hocks broad, 
rugged, hut clean ; hocks must be as straight as a die, a little out behind 
rather than sickled, for a weak rounding hock is fatal for Hills work. 
The joint is the point d'appui for the lever power that Igls the loa^ 
down hill and heaves it out of the rnt. ■ - 

Below the Idiee and hock as short as possible, as flat and clean as a 
ruler, with tendons that stand out like whipcord ; free from hair 
except the fetlock, to shoot the rm off the heels. Pasterns full of 
’spring, but strong and clean; and hoof heads free from any suspicion 
of side hone or mg ^one. If you want to know why^ put a rough 
Pebble in each boot and thin from Cherry Gardens to Hast^nd Market 
and hack. “No foo^ no hdtM,”.; was never truer than when ajpplied to 
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the Hills mare. She must have a hoof as resilient as fi motor tyre, with 
the resistance of steel; dark in the horn, and strong in the sole, with 
a frog like a black rubber wedge between the pund bulbous heels. 
White, weak feet, with flat, weak frogs may do to prance round Bast 
Terrace, but they will surely bring about a pair of broken knees, if 
not a broken neck, on Anstey’s Hill. 

Weight pulls weight, and a low-set strong-built mare covering a fair 
length of ground weighs more than a gawky, leggy beast, and gets 
off the mark quicker with her load, and can hold it better on the hill, 
either up or down. She can walk away with it at a good swinging pace, 
and keep it up, and can trot on with clean, straight action up hill and 
down, loaded or empty, and be ready for her tucker at cither end of 
the journey, and will be a very poor customer to the vet. Colic 
drenches and condition powders will not be required for such an one, 
even if tea, supper, and breakfast do get rolled into one meal. 

The Sire. 

When we come to consider the sire, we are up against a very prac- 
tical difficulty, for every man can choose his mares and cull those that 
do not come up to standard, but the Hills farmer or orchardist cannot 
as a rule keep his own stallion, though I often call to mind the French 
farmer under somewhat simitar circumstances, who keeps his own, 
working him alongside his mares in the team, and I sometimes think we 
might do more in that line ourselves. Again, our French ally has the 
advantage of the use of Government-kept sires, but as matters stand 
with us, we are to a great extent dependent on the enterprise of a 
neighbor, and often our choice is very limited, for the man who travels 
a stallion has not the general utility horse in view. He may be out to 
get heavy draughts, or to breed possible winners on the flat or over 
the sticks, and neither of these types will nick well with the type of 
mare we have sketched for our purpose. We have three main types of 
sire to consider — the pony, the weighty thoroughbred, and the heavier 
type that may perhaps be represented by the Suffolk, and certainly, if 
we could get him, by the Percheroii. For Hills work they stand in the 
order named, the pony easily first, for it is the pony build and the 
pony temperament that we want for saddle or harness. Do not mis- 
take me and think that I want to limit the size to pony size ; I am not 
out for that, but we must have jiony characters — the pony of the Welsh 
hills or his cousin from Exmoor, or the West Highland pony' (with 
whom I regret I have no personal acquaintance), from which was built 
up the Highland Qarron, “originally bred frop, small ponies crossed 
with large horses, ’ ’ as Munro Mackenzie states, and describes them as 
running up to 15 hands, strong enough. to liaul a ton load On a fair 
road, possessing the strength of a cart horse, with deep powerful shoul- 
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iki-s, and Uie low withers of the mountain pony, with good game heads 
•uid bold eyes, living and working hard. 

But a pony be a pony, not an undersized mongrel, or worse 
still, that monstrosity that is called a roadster. Working from a real 
pony sire one can get a first pony Clydesdale cross with fprin and size, 
ii type that will carry a pony again, and still retain size enough for our 
purpose— the load on the road, or the plough under the trees. So shall 
we get endurance and activity, but I quite grant that while we are 
breeding our stock to suit the scale, we shall have to use other horses 
to keep going with ; and again do not be led away by that horror, the 
roadster. Far better would it be to put a jackass on our mares, and 
get hardy mules, than to breed long-legged, slack-loined, loose-flanked 
misfits from our draught mares such as that class of horse will present 
ns with. We must keep the .bar sinister off our stud as we would debar 
it from our family. The size and substance of the roadster are a 
delusion and a snare. They will turn up in our stock as heavy tops 
and light underpinning with gravy-dish feet and every Undesirable 
unnlity from a Hills point of view. We must use the blood horse, but 
the sire of heavy weight hunters, not the progenitor of the pot-hunting 
weed of the country course. With all the qualities of his line of des- 
cent, our horse must combine a massSveness that would make him slow 
on the turf and a weight of bone that would make a critic suspicious 
of his pedigree. In the words of the Hunters Improvement Society he 
must be bred with a special view to bone, substance, constitution, shape, 
and endurance. 

Put such a horse on the type of mare we have selected, and misfits wilt 
be few. If they happen to be fillies keep them, for if lightness be their 
fault, we can rectify it by putting them to an active Clyde; and the 
gelding misfit will catch the eye of the man who cannot afford a motor, 
though too light for our work. We shall have heart and courage even 
if we have missed substance* occasionally, and if the military buyer does 
not want them, though I rather think he will, the buggy or the sulky 
will bowl along merrily behind them. They are the type that in coaching 
days pricked theirears forward in thelead vvhen thehill had to be breasted 

This line of breeding is the one above all others that will give vrs the 
general utility horse, and if the Hills districts would follow Professor 
Cowrie’s advice and have horse breeding societies with such sires at 
command they would do away with much rubbish that it is hard 
to get £10 for at five year old. Co-operation in this respect would add 

a head to every horse that is bred in the hills within five years — a 
fairly tidy sum to invest in the war loan if we figured it out. 

With our present female stock, however, we are not quite ready to 
have our tyne fixed, and fnr a time wc must fall back bn the active 
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draught sire. Suffalk and Petcheron are not^ohtainablej and we want 
the active elean-legged Clyde of the fifties of last cjutuiy. We have 
that blood still, though bad cess to the fashion t^t feathered their 
legs. They are hard to find, but the Clyde men i^ the State stiU have 
them, though they do not figure in the ^pw ring: 

As with the mare, so with the stallion: The eye will give the keynote 
of the character, and for the hills he must be of a kindly disposition, 

' for tearaways and nervous beasts are not wanted on moonless nights, 
or when a motor hoots like a lunatic bull just as the load wants steady- 
. ing; and the sire transmits a big share of his own character to his 
stock. 

He inust be very masculine, for heart, courage, and determination 
are all wanted when a load of wood has to be shifted over a swainpy 
paddock; and his hocks must be above suspicion, for soft, boggy hocks 
in a hills sire will turn up as bog spavins and thoroughpins in the off- 
spring before they are ready for market, and once there the horse is 
not Worth l^l^g lor hills work. So, when looking at the stallion, 
look for bro* fla^ flinty hocks, and forgive him if he has not quite 
enough muscle on his rump. 

Natural Poeces. 

Thus, with our general utility^horse, both si^ and dam, we have 
established a theoretical type in our mind, and in heredity lies the 
problem of our success. Mating like with like, we hope to get a nim als 
with the same characteristics, and the certainty with which w definite 
pattern is reproduced is increased if numerousjj.receding generations 
experienced the same careful selection toward the same standard. The 
pony, the blood horse, and the Clyde have had this care bestowed upon 
them. If these principles were not true the production of a certain 
type would become the result of chance, so beware of “Thatr will-do ’' 
breeding; beware of sundowners in the form of “roadsters.” Dis- 
criminating and persistent selection enable us to eliminate most of the 
Chances for the offspring to resemble any but the one ideal lype we 
desire. As a works to a plan, so must a constructive breeder 

breed to the type, =8nd cull ruthlesdy when the result is not right. We 
must eliminate chides, the hereditary force of desired characteristics _ 
must be intensified. . / ^ 

Interest youT boy in the plan, he will carry it ob when your good 
plough ’s rust and your bones are dust. Give him a good dtaught filly 
for his own, and when her foal comes to be handled he will think the 
farm the great«it place on earth, and a proud man will he be vdieh he 

■ drives a team dt his own rearing down toward#, the- twinkling lights of 

■ Adelaide, 'and mem turn round to look and say, “That’s a rippjing fine 
team ; matehed to a hair/’'. 
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•it AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


Ct)NFERENCE AT CHERRY GARDENS. 

Twenty-one years have passed since the first Conference of Hills 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau was held at Cherry Gardens, aiid 
on Thursday, September 28th, the “coming of age” was celebrated in 
a manner worthy of the occasion. There was a large attendance of 
delegates and visitors, and throughout the proceedings, a keen interest 
was manifest. 

Mr. C. Eicks, who was Hon. Secretary of the Branch-^at the time the 
first Conference was held, but is now Chairman, presided. He, 
extended a welcome to the delegates and visitors, including the 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. B. P. Blundell, M.P.), the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor. A. J. Perkins), the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. 
F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.E.C.V.S.), the Secretary to the Minister (Mr. 
W. L. Summers), Messrs. G, Jeffrey (Chairman), (1. Ebltffer, M.P., 
and H. J. Finnis (Acting Secretary) of the Advisory Mrd. 

The undermentioned delegates represented the Branches named:— 
Cherry Gardens, A. R. Stone (Hon. Secretary), H. Jacobs, H. Paddiek, 
C. Lewis, J. Ferris, A. Broadhent, J. Tozer, S. W. Chapman, L. J. 
Lavington, D. Ricks, K Jacobs, and H. Le^; Clarendon, T. B. 
Brooks (Hon. Secretary), J. Piggott, J. Spencer, H. A. Spencer, D. R. 
Spencer, A,. Phelps, and E, Dummill; Uraidla and Summertown, J. 
Morphett, P. Sharp, W. J. Blackwell, W. Squires, E. Hart, H. 
Johnson, and G. D. Blackwell; Longwood, J. R, Coles (Hoh. 
Secretary), W. .1, Davies, J. H. Brown, B. H. A. Lewis, J. C. Blakeley, 
and W. H. Hughes; Morphett Vale, A. P. Pumiss (Hon; Secretary) 
and A. C. Pocock; Blackwood, A. A. Magarey (Hon. Secretary), T. C. 
Magarey, Geoi W. Summers, and J. Turner ; Meadows, G, T. Griggs. 

With evident pride the Chairman mentioned that the first two 
gatherings of the Hills Branches had been held at Cherry Gardena, 
and each year since delegates had met together somewhere in the Hills 
district. Of the local men there were present at the gathering that 
day Messrs. Joseph and Caleb Lewis and himself wljo had attended the 
first Conference. He claimed that the Branch tli^ughout, its cweei; 
had been a live one, and if age meant wisdom, and ^outh enthusiasm, 
they combined both, for one member carried his T^fears, whilst their 
youngest was only 16. 

Past and Present. 

The names of delegates present at the inaugural gathering wert 
recalled: — Cherry Gardens, Messrs. G. Lewis (Chairman), J. Lewis, 
6. Brumby, W. Nioholle, T. Jacobs, H. Jacobs, G. Hicks, R. Gihbins, 
J. Mackereth, and C. Ricks (Hon. Secretary) ; Clarendon, Messrs. J, 
Wright (Chairman), A.'Harper, VT. Spencer, J. Spencer, J. Chapmail, 
W. Steer, and A. L, Morphett (Hon. Secretary) ; Uppen Sturt, Mr. G. 
Laffer (Chairman) j lieadov^ MrkW. A. Sunman (Hon. Seetetary) ; 
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Mylor, Messrs. J. Eoebuck (Chairman), W. Nieholl, P. Wilson, E. J. 
Omn, and^P. Probert; Central Bureau, the General Secretary (Mr. A. 
Molineux) and the Inspector of Fruit (Mr. Gj^^uinn). It was 
interesting to note that no fewer than 12 of those/delegates were still 
actively associated with the Bureau. These were: — Cherry Gardens, 
Messrs. J. and C. Lewis, T. Jacobs, G. Hicks, and C. Ricks (life 
members of the Bureau) ; Clarendon, Messrs. A. Harper and J. 
Spencer (life members) and A. L. Morphett; Longwood, Messrs. J. 
Roebuck and W. Nieholl (life members) ; Advisory Bbard, Mr. Laffer. 
The facts indicated cannot be regarded but as a striking^indication not 
only of the value of the Bureau, but also to the fact that the producers 
recognise that the institution is worthy of their support. 

• MINISTER’S OPENING ADDRESS. 

The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. R. P. Blundell), in a sympathetic 
address, valued highly the services rendered by the Agricultural 
Bureau, which had to be thanked for much of the State’s progress. 
He then directed attention to the growing need for co-operative effort 
on the pa^ of the producers, and briefly outlined what the Govern- 
ment intencfiia to do in that respect. Probably the following week, 
he said, a Bill would be introduced to Parliament to enable financial 
help to be given to organizations of men on the land who were 
prepared to combine in the establishment of butter and bacon curing 
factories, fruit-drying, and other enterprises. It was necessary at 
the outset, however, for alt concerned to realize that the success of 
the movement would depend to a large extent upon themselves, and 
he appealed to them strongly “not to lean against the Government 
post too much.’’ (Laughter, and hear, hear.) Money would be 
advanced out of the general revenue in accordance with the amounts 
subscribed by the local producers, who would be expected to do their 
best collectively and individually to promote the welfare of the factory 
or business established. By the adoption of this policy it was 
confidently believed that the dairying and other industries affected 
would be materially developed, and the prosperity of the producers 
and of the State considerably expanded. There were many men in 
the different districts who would engage in dairying, pig-raising, 
and so on, as side lines to cereal and fruit production, if only suitable 
means for the disposal of their products were made available, and by 
effective co-operation those means could undoubtedly be readily 
obtained. Experience had demonstrated that the man who relied 
upon only one source of income was always liable to be caught, by the 
adverse seasons which periodically were inevitable over the greater 
part of the State. In conclusion, the Minister said he would welcome 
any reasonable suggestions relating to the proposed innovation, and 
give them careful consideration; (Applause.) 

The Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. G. 
Jeffrey), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Blundell, congratulated 
the Branch upon its fine record, and referred cordially to the efforts 
which were being made, with the approval and co-operation of the 
Government, for the organization of the fruitgrowing industry with 
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a view especiaUytto the satisfactory disposal of the coming fruit cron 
(Hear, heai‘.) 

Mr. Laffer, feeeonded; and submitted that the practical interest 
displayed by the Government in connection with the development of 
the rural industries was most commendable. No industry had been 
hit harder by the war than the fruit industry, and he sincerely 
trusted that the orchardists would do all in their power to ensure a 
successful outcome to the scheme for the handling and distribution of 
the heavy crop m prospect. On account of the lack of shipping there 
jirobably would not be any export trade, and therefore everything 
possible would have to be done to encourage local consumption To 
that end it was desired to organize the growers in the various centras 
and secure the marketing of uniform proiiuce which could be pur- 
chased by the public with every confidence. (Applause.) - 

The Mini^ster of Agriculture, in acknowledging the compliment, 
which was heartily endorsed by the meeting, mentioned that, granting 
the Commonwealth authorities would make the necessary amendments 
to the Excise regulations, there was no reason why a large proportion 

of the unmarketable apples next year should not he converted into 

spirit and thus give a fair return to the growers, in.stead of being 
"■a.sted. (Hear, hear.) ® 


BERSKEM. 

Professor Perkins was then invited by the Chairman to “say some- 
thing.’’ Taking his cue from a fine eut of berseem that was on the 
plattoriii, the Director explained that when he had first seen the plant 
growing ill Egypt it had struck him as being an admirably suited 
wmler growing fodder for South Australian conditions, especially for 
nir iiTigafed areas of the Murray, where they had an abundance of 
summer feed, but were short in winter. It would be found to grow 
w hell practically every other crop refused to make headway, and 
provided a succession of heavy cuts of greenstuff. It was important 
0 see that the seed was sown early, .whilst the ground w'as still warm 
It was necessary to cut the crop frequently. 

FARM IMPROVEMENTS AND ATTRACTIONS. 

Mi. J. Spencer, of the Clarendon Branch, contributed the following 
Jiaper ; — ' . 

The limit to such a subject is very wide, but every channel I do 
110 intend to discuss. The first subject I will deal with is fences, 
le loundary fence and all fences must be constructed so as to resist 
le respass of all cattle, preventing your oivn cattle from trespass on 
, 0111 neighbor’s property and your neighbor’s cattle from trespass 
11 yours Bad fences are a nuisance ; bad fences make bad neigh- 
im'* • ^ sight of a farm with bad fences gives you a bad 
pression of the occupant — this of all improvements on the farm is 
frn '^Portant, without which you cannot prevent your own cattle 
your crops, and we who are favored to live in a 
lie with abundance of timber available have little excuse to offer 
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if our properties are not sulistantially enclosM. tthe cheapest and 
best fence to erect for cattle is made from gnits'pi^, preferably pink 
or blue, except in country infested with'termites Awhite,ant8), where 
red gum cut from well matured trees would be preferable. The size 
of the posts should be 5ft. 6in. long and not less than 6in. x Sin. ; 
strainers 7ft., and not less than lOin. at the small end. The endur- 
ance of a fence is much extended if the posts are split almost square. 
A post 9in. X 4in. contains equal measurement of timber to a post 
Bin. X Bin. The endurance of the latter is up to 50 ^r oent. longer 
than the former. With posts 20in. in the ground anif ^t. apart, the 
fence when erected will be 3ft. Sin. to the top wire, or 3ft. lOin. if a 
barb wire is placed on the top, which often prevents great cattle 
straining against the fence. The wires should be six, No. 6 gauge 
except the lowest wire, which may be smaller. The distance between 
the wires should be ; top Sin., with lower Tin. All posts should be well 
fixed and wires efficiently strained. Abnormal prices prevent my 
advocating the fence which I otherwise would. Wire netting up to 
say £20 per mile, thoroughly affixed to a fence as above’ described, of 
six wires suitably gauged, is a cheap fence considering — First, that it 
is absolutely stock and vermin proof; second, that its durability is 
lifelong under usual conditions. 

Buildings, 

The ideal spot for the house is not always available, but obtain the 
best possible. It should be facing the rising sun, on an elevation, to 
prevent drainage settling around the homestead. The house must be 
sufficiently lar^ge to accommodate the household comfortably, especi- 
ally the kitchen and its surroundings. Erect all buildings for per- 
manent use. They appear better, cost but a trifle more than slipshod 
buildings, their duration is lengthy, and they impart the comfort and 
convenience for which they were erected. Buildings should accord 
with the requirements. If- working a farm of 500 acres or 25 acres 
it will pay you to arrange for the comfort and care of your stock 
and implements and give them good accommodation. I prefer a large 
roomy shed as a main building, in which may be fixed the chaffcutting 
plant. See that the chaff is delivered near the horses’ heads for con- 
venience of feeding. The spot selected - for the stable, should be 
sheltered from rough weather, and not exposed to excessive heat in 
summer — the -very spot you would select tp build a room to live in 
yourself if necessary. ’ Having erected the building mentioned, it is 
comparatively easy and cheap to make further additions in the form 
of a lean-to to enable you to house conveniently the implements when 
not in use on the farm. Machinery depreciates oftentimes more by 
exposure to weather than by wear. On my way to the Hills Con- 
ference 12 months ago I passed a farm, and standing in the comer of 
the paddock were two binders, stripper, winnower, grasseutter, horse- 
rake, cultivator, and several ploughs without any shelter whatever, 
having been used the previoim season and left there to b® ready for the 
' next; Apart from the extra.expense of adjusting 'machinery stending 
exposed to all weathers the winter through, the practice makes the 
farm and farm life imattraetive. 
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Stock. 

The horse is ifeispensable on. the farm in the Hills, and its comfort 
and care is weE^rthy of first consideration, and its appearance and ' 
attractiveness whel doing its work is most gratifying to its owner, and 
to get the best retiu'n froni the horse requires forethought and prepara- 
tion, so that when its best services are required they will be forth- : 
coining. Let him be comfortable, have warm housing in winter and 
cool in summer, with a full supply of food. 

On practically every holding of several acres in extent there are 
three other *elasses of stock— cows, pigs, and fowls, each class 
remunerative in itself, and more so when combmed, if well housed, well 
fed, and eared for. 

(jOWS are best stalled for feeding from good mangers, standing on 
impervious floors, either tied loosely by the neck or by the horns. One 
cannot then harm the other, and each cow partakes of the food given it. 
Make your cows’ surroundings comfortable, for with contentment the 
cow yields in response its best. 

Pigsties should be permanent buildings, such as provide comfort — 
warm in winter and cool in summer, having even impervious floors and 
good drainage. Construct the building in such a way that the pigs 
are able to get into the sunshine when they so desire. The cultivation 
of green fodder constitutes one of the chief improvements on the farm. 

I advocate berseem, for winter feeding, lucerne for summer. There 
is nothing more attractive or more remunerative. 

For the water supply in this district I advocate spring water for 
stock in preference to rain water; It is essential that ample be 
obtainable by the stock at all times as required. The deprivation of 
stock of water is equally injurious as deficiency of food, or even more 
so. Much pleasure can be derived from the ownership of superior 
stock and first class up to' date implements, a clean well-ordered 
garden, especially in this favotsd district, where practically all fruits 
will grow for planting, and can be partaken of in their season, not 
forgetting the planting of trees for shade and shelter for stock. But 
in addition to all that can be seen as attractive to the farm is the policy 
that we talk it up and act up to it, giving our hoys and girls a vested 
interest in the concern, if even only in a small way. I met a young 
man in a family of five sons, of about 20 years of age, who told me 
positively that during the previous 12 months he had received from his 
parents the sum of 2s. only as pocket money. In ray opinion this 
young man was quite equal to the average workman who to-day is 
obtaining Ss. to 10s. per day. Can we make farm life attractive in 
this way? I say emphatically, “No,” and although farming, especi- 
ally in this district, is not conducive to a rapid accumulation of wealth, 
it can he made one of the most interesting, healthy, and attractive 
occupations of life if properly conducted. Let us maintain and retain 
the interest of our young men and keep them on the land. 

OtBeb Opinions. 

The paper gave rise to an animated discussion. Mr. Henry "Strange, 
of Cherry Gardena, urged the -msdom of giving the boys a reasonable 
return for their laW. He had worked on a farm in the old country, 
and had been paid not more than 28. per week until he reached the 
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age of 21 years. He had made up his mind that notling of the "sort 
should happen to his boys in that country. Questiomfel by Mr. Blake- 
ley, Mr. Spencer recommended the use of pink gum/l'or fencing. Mr. 
J. R. Coles (Longwood) congratulated the writer pf the paper, and 
referred to the necessity for erecting damp-proof houses. Mr. Pocock 
(Morphett Vale) mentioned the yuestion of fodders. “Berseem is 
one of the best winter fodders we have,” he said. However, as they 
got nearer to the sea coast, it was not wise to rely overmuch on clovers. 
He preferred a mixed sowing, including rye and barley. The season 
would favor one or other of the plants, and as a result a heavier cut 
would result on the average. The long drawn out working day made 
no appeal to him. “When the horses and implements are in proper con- 
dition, the work of the farm can be got through in eight hours,” he 
said. Mr. Hughes raised the point as to whether it w'as not forced on 
them owing to the financial aspect, at times, to put up structures that 
were of a somewhat temporary nature, but Mr. Spencer adhered to his 
view that even if they put up only one building, it should be a per- 
manent one. Mr. Phelps alighted on an important point when he ex- 
pressed the hope that delegates would take the advice contained in the 
paper to heart, and that an improvement in their farms would result. 
He was much opposed to the practice of building into the side of a hill. 

HORSES FOB THE HILLS.. 

After the luncheon adjournment the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. F. E. 
Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) addressed the gathering on “Breeding 
Horses for General Purposes.” By way of illustrating his remarks 
the lecturer drew attention to the weak and good points of two local 
animals. 

THE COST OP NEGLECT AND MAKESHIFT. 

Mr. G. Blackwell (Uraidla and Suramertowu) dealt with this subject 
in the following paper : — ‘ ‘ Everyone who wishes to get the best out of 
his horse, cow, or pig, knows that it pays to give it the best attention, 
to feed it well, and house it properly, and everyone who wishes to get 
the best out of his garden knows that to neglect to manure the ground 
or to prune his trees means a cutting down of profits, to say nothing 
of the ultimate decrease of value. There are many w'ays and channels 
through which due can see a leakage of pounds shillings and pence, 
which may not be going out in a very large amount at once, but never- 
theless is finding a way out in a gradual process. Most men are careful 
about saving loss and extravagance in a great many directions, and yet 
there are some examples, at least, of indifference in this. The most 
glaring instance of this is that in regard to the care and upkeep of 
house property. Many houses have large cracks disfiguring the walls, 
and signs of damp showing on the exterior and interior of the walls. 
The most 'prevalent cause is the lack of proper means of taking away 
the water from the roof, and then away from the foundations.' The 
walls are not the only sufferers, but the woodwork most likely has not 
had any paint for years, the timber becomes rotten, and something 
gives way, and- the house is depreciated in value perhaps 25 or 50 per 
cent. Very often a house is handicapped right at the start through 
having been built too low, or with the ground falling towards instead 
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of away from ill The first fault is one of the best aids to the ravages of 
white ants, as i*;is an established fact that these pests object to work- 
ing where there\^,'ight and plenty of ventilation. Henee every board 
floor should be kM up at least 12in. above the ground, and with suflfl- 
cient ventilators to admit a current of air right through under the 
house. This is desirable also from a health standpoint, as there would 
never be that musty, damp smell in a room with these precautions. One 
would thhik that in a locality like this, where the rainfall is nearly the 
highest for the State, ample provision w'ould be made to keep the wet 
out of our houses, and yet I have found several instances where, 
iunougst other defects in roofing, the chimneys are utterly devoid of 
flashing, and all the water that strikes the chimney can flow down in- 
side, and not only that, but the greater part of the water that 
comes down above the chimney finds its way inside also. I have en- 
deavored to point out these cases where there is not only a leak of 
water, hut the beginnings of financial leakage also, and still one can 
sec other ways in which the policy of makeshift causes a continual loss, 
not only of energy and time, bvit cotiscctuently money. For instance, 
where there arc duties that have to be done every day, such as the 
feeding of stock and watering of horses, &e., any method whereby time 
can be saved, be it ever so little (provided that in so doing the animals 
do not suffer), when that little is multiplied during months and years, 
the saving of time must be worth while. One man has had a horse for 
years, and always has to carry a bucket of water to it, another has a 
trough that he has to fill by hand every now and then. Supposing 
the initial cost of fixing a pump, or elevated tank, or other means of 
getting an automatic supply of water to a trough, were to run into 
pounds, the device would pay for itself in a very short time. Perhaps 
you are in the habit of going through an entrance where you have a 
pair of panels, and when driving have always to get down and undo 
and do up again. Perhaps as often or more than once a day. A gate 
fixed with a simple opening device should pay for itself in time, especi- 
ally when, often owing to it being too much bother, the panels are left 
down, and straying stock get in and do damage that helps swell the 
losses. Such a job a.s greasing the wheels of vehicles calls for the cut- 
ting out of extra time and waste of energy. The usual form of getting 
the other fellow to lift the, wheels whilst a prop is put under the axle, 
will not do, as this should be a one-handed job, and the other fellow 
should be doing something else. How simple to make a lifting jack 
with a chain to hold the strain, and the job can be done any time when 
one has a few minutes to spare. There are many ways in which the 
labor of loading such things as potatoes might be lightened when they 
are being transferred from the storing shed to van, or vice versa, by 
the fixing of a light pulley and tackle. The trouble is that at certain 
times of the year we are all very glad tn save all these ‘ little longers,’ 
as there is more to be done than there is daylight for. To cut out waste 
labor and to keep an eye on unnecessary losses means we will have more 
time for better work, and more profits; henee we may do well to 
always adhere to the’ principle of ‘what is worth doing is worth doing 
"ell,’ especially if it can be done well by the quickest means.” 

(To he eorUinued.) 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS, 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report on October 1st: — 

Butter. — The surplus referred to last month has substantially increased, but 
with the eastern States continuing to purchase there has been no diflS.culty in plae- 
ing all the butter made here. At the moment reply is being awaited from the 
Imperial Government to the offer made to sell Australia ^s surplus butter to them. 
Values have shown only slight fluctuations. At the close of the month '‘Alfa^’ 
selling at Is. 2id. per lb.; “Primus,’^ Is. 2d.; third-grade creamery, lljd. to Is.; 
choice separators and dairies, lid. to la. 03d.; fair quality, lO^d. to lid.; store and 
collectors’, lOd. to lOid. per lb, 

Eggs. — The quantities reaching the market show a 'big improvement on those of 
a year ago, with prices displaying a seasonable easing; hen selling at 7^d.; duck, 
Sid. per dozen. 

Cheese. — New season’s production is coming forward in larger quantities, but 
the active demand, both for local and export trade, keeps the market nicely cleared. 
Rates are unchanged, viz., 8id. to 9id. per lb. for large to loaf. 

HONEY.*L.Good demand has existed throughout the month, but unfortunately 
supplies have been very short, .prime clear extracted selling at 4d. to 4id. per lb.; 
beesxvax, Is. 8d. per lb. 

Almonds continue short of trade requirements, Brandis selling at Is.; mixed 
softshells, Hid.; hardshells, 7id.; kernels, Is. lOd. per lb. 

Bacon. — Although increased quantities have come to hand values are unaltered. 
Good demaud Oontiuues for ‘well-established factory brands; sides selling at 9id. 
to lOd.; middles and haras, 10|d.; rolls, 9d. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — It is pleasing to report that brisk inquiry is being experienced 
for all birds fit to kill, and although large numbers have been received, values have 
well maintained. Heavy-weight table roosters fetched 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each; nice- 
conditioned cockerels, 2s, 6d. to 38. 6d.; plump hens, 28. 3d. to 3s. 3d.; ducks, 
23. 4d. to 3s. 6d each; geese, 48. 6d. to 5s. 6d. each; pigeons, 7id. each; turkeys, 
from 7d. to 9d. per lb. live weight for fair to good table birds. 

Potatoes. — There has been a substantial reduction in the quantity of potatoes 
railed from the South-Eastern districts to the Adelaide market, and concurrently 
importations from Ballarat have increased. Prices during the month have slightly 
improved. Onions. — As we are now practically depending on imported onions the 
market price has moved up in sympat^ with»the very pronounced advance recorded 
in Victoria. Quotations — Potatoes, £5 to £6 per ton on rails Adelaide or Port Ade- 
laide; onions, £19 per ton on rails Adelaide or Port Adelaide. 
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TH€\ AGIHCDtTlWAL OUTLOOK. 


; BBPOET MONTH OP SEPTEMBEB. 

Tie foUowwg tqi©r(? on ttie general, agri^tural condition and outlook of the 
areas represOTted bj the Obvemmenf; Biperhnental' fanae mentioned below Same 
been prepares, by th6 rogpoBtira managpia:— 

Pooii«ro«Wi.Y-WaB*har — The weatlte for this month haa been, mmilar to the 
rest of the winter wet and. colfL Giapa are making very littie headway and 
in most eases, contain a great daah aft rubbish and. weeds., Pino warm wither 
with light, shnweM- is badly natdeS^ Natural feed is very backward and is' 
being trimmed- down-, by the rabbits., Stoek is begia^g to judc up in condition., 
many deaths haws' oeonrred amongst, sheep, and; milh fevari has affected some 
cowa Pests— ^hitSi Mtfcverp namenoue, espeeially on the large holdings- 
great difficulty is. experienced in. ohdausing rabbitgrs. ^ 


Eyre’s Poitnsuio.— Weatlmr— CboT showery weather with strong winds was 
eiperienced fin- the, first three weeks,, but the latter week has been fine- (ad 
comparatively warm; A good raihfSill''has been recorded (281; points) whitti,. is 
}in. above the average for the past three Septembers. One severe storm was 
esperienced, and mueh damage war done by had in the hundred north of 
Minnipa. Crops have grown- well dfiving the month, many of tte early sown 
being well in ear.. Lopse smut is rattier plentiful, and red rust la noticeable on 
some crops, KatUrsl feed is very pTentifnl, coek^ur {Centavrea toUtitialit) and 
barley grass aro. becoming thick, amongft the native grasses. Pests—The dJecto 
ot rabbits have not been so noticeable this month, destructive measures meettng 
with good, results. Mjscsllaneoua— Clearing operations are in hand, hut urn 
fortunately, only a.oomparaUvely small area is able to be iackled. 


STj/hybolife.— Weather — ^We have; like last month, registered jjist the sveraBp 
rainfall; distributed' chiefly, over the- first and; third, weeks; the weather otbeiwisa 
has been, warm- and' pleasant. <3h>p8 — ^Rwults are now certein to be verv poor: 
crops giving f6ii promise have generaUy deteriorated 50 per. cent., and this, with 
the ^all areas under crop, will result* in Very small total, returns from tlieae 
districts. Natural f6ed is now making more growth, and is- very plentiful. Stock 
in good ord^r. Miacell&neoue-rpaiowing is now possible, but. frequent rains willt 
be necessary, as the ground- is settihg^.very hard with the short speU of dry weather 
just experienced, i' ^ 


urretfield. Weathcir— Bain faU..in Id^days in September and some &irly heavy 
a were ^ugedj the ; total for, n^th being: 383 points. There were many 
eavy dews^^ but <^y one frosj wafr.eQMieneed. Crops are making rapid growtii 
n la condng out in head*. TSiie dandelion is a prevalent weed. Natural' 

cc K abundwt. Stoek — ^During^ tlM^ month stock has improved, both, in appear*- 
an^ and conditiom^ '■ Feats — ^rly prevalent Miseellaneoua — Shear- 
g operations are becoming general, and Uiere are indications of a good' clip. 
Fcitcft. ^Weathe^We have had 20L poiftia of rain during; thia^ month, which 
ttr/ ^ jAe ahead ox. the average for the month, 194 points. Crops — Crops generally 

out in ear. 

Iflfp tbere48 now a chance for a satisfactory return from the 

somp r fhed— Vejfy good; the best seen in the district for 

deni ^ beaUJiy opftdition. Pests— Babbits are, doing a good 

a Tirf fr, n ^ crops throagJiQttt; the district. Miscellaneous— Smnb roUine 

-iEd faUowing^ work are- stdni^vyogrnss.,. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data si^tplied by the CommonweaUh l^^ecvologioal Depcut- 
ment, show therainf^ at the subjoined stations for the month of and t^ihe end of September, 
>917, also the arersge precipitatinh to the end of Septmber, and the Aerage annual rainfall. 


-4Utlon. ! 

For 

To end 1 


Sept,, 

Sept., 


1917. 

1917. 


Setpt. iRslnfsU 


Fab Nobth awd TJfpbb Nobth. ' 


Oodnadatta 

0-15 

4-^ 

3-76 

4-76 

Tarcoolft 

0-91 

7-36 

5-14 

7-68 

Heigott 

0-79 

5-29 

448 

6-04 

Farina 

0-24 

6-34 

5-07 

6-70 

Leigh’s Creek . . . 

M5 

9-65 

6-58 

8-66 

Beltana 

0-91 

10-28 

6-95 

9-22 

Biimuim 

1-26 

12-57 

10-03 

12-83 

Hookina 

1-44 

21-54 

8-80 

— 

Hawker 

2-32 

22-32 

9-55 

12-22 

Wilson 

2- 16 

17-77 

9-21 

I1‘78 

Gordon 

1-42 

17-21 

7-6* 

10-26 

Quom 

2-56 

16-40 

10-76 

1 13-78 

Port Augusta. . . . 

2-14 

10-83 

7-27 

9-46 

Fort Augusta W, . 

2-22 

11-47 

7-24 

9-36 

Bruce 

1-73 

13-03 

7-49 

10-01 

Hammond 

1-S4 

17-94 

8-61 

U-46 

Wilmington 

2-76 

20-12 

14-43 

18-26 

Willowie 

2-14 

17-28 

9-07 

11-90 

Melrose 

3-46 

32-40 

18-53 

23-04 

Booloroo Oantre. . 

2-28 

19-18 

12-15 

1583 

Port Germein . ■ . 

2'39 

13-48 

9-88 

12-84 

Wirrabara 

3-26 

27-60 

16-31 

18-91 

Appila 

2-99 

17-14 

11-55 

16-08 

C^ock 

1-47 

16-12 

8-30 

10-86 

Carrieton 

1-88 

19-22 

9-3.5 

12-22 

Johnbuig 

1-68 

15-55 

7-66 

10-21 

Eurelia 

1-97 

19-30 

10-08 

13-24 

OrroTOo 

1-86 

19-23 

10-37 

13-42 

Black Rock 

2-05 

18-39 

9-36 

12-26 

Petersburg 

2-04 

18-55 

9-81 

13-07 

YongsJa 

2*66 

20-69 

10-72 

13-94 

Nobth-East, 



Ucolto 

1-44 

15-03 

_ 

_ 

Naokara 

1-81 

15-28 

7-25 

— 

Yunta 

1-29 

15-12 

6-28 

8-22 

Waukaringa .... 

0-94 

12-58 

5-93 

7-94 

Mannahill 

-1-09’ 

11-02 

6-03 

8-40 

Oookbum ....... 

0-61 

11-09 

5-86 

7-97 

Broken HiU, NSW 

0-83 

13-10 

7-26 

9-63 

Lowbb North. 


♦ 

Port Pine 

2-56 

14-91 

10-47 

13-21 

Port Broughton . 

2-88: 

14-36 

13-54 

14-33 

Bute 

2-72 

19-09 

12-69 

15-42 


3*14 

21-30 

1445 

18-22 

Caltowie 

233 

18-95 

13-26 

17-27 

Jamestown 

2-78 

21-49 

16-59 

17-46 

GlaiVitcne .. — 

2-52 

19-58 

12-44 

1600 

Ct);^ Brook 

313 

18-09 

12-40 

16-62 

Ge^etown . 

3-48 

23-37 

14-49 

18-32 

Nfiridr 

2-66 

17-94 

13-17 

16-79 

BiedhiU.. 

3-06 

19-84 

13-47 

16-79 


Ststion. 

?or 
•S pt., 

mr. 

To end 
Sept., 
1917. 

Av*®©. 
to end 
dept. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Raintal) 

Lowbb N 

ORTH— < 

AinUmie 

d. 


Spalding 

3-75 

23-67 

15-52 

20-26 

Guinare 

3-33 

22-58 

14-37 

19-74 

BundaleerW. Wks. 

3-33 

22-90 

13-21 

17-29 

Yaoka 

3-21 

29-02 

12-14 

16-27 

Koolunga 

3>29 

19-76 

12-54 

16-94 

Snowtown 

3-75 

19-76 

16-22 

16-70 

Brinkworth 

*3-40 

20-70 

13-04 

16-48 

Blytb. 

4-86 

22-15 

13-17 

16-34 

Cl^ 

5-91 

32-82 

19-75 

24-30 

Min taro Centnd.. . 

5-42 

36-12 

18-10 

21-99 

Waterv^ 

4-80 

36-92 

22-11 

27-17 

Auburn 

4-50 

32-23 

18-86 

24-26 

Hoyleton 

3-05 

20-37 

14-18 

17-99 

Balaklava 

2-89 

16-10 

12-64 

16-03 

Port Wakefield . . 

2-14 

15-08 

10-72 

13-13 

Terowie 

2-39 

17-04 

10-26 

13-71 

Yaroowie ....... 

2-71 

18-77 

10-77 

13-91 

Hallett 

2-61 

17-61 

12-67 

16-40 

Monnt Bryan . . . 

2-40 

17-89 

12-96 

16-73 

Buna 

3-66 

19-78 

14-33 

17-82 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

411 

21-57 

15-18 

18-87 

WbST OV MtTBBAT BaHQS. 


Manoora 

4-01 

24-62 

14-41 

18-09 

Saddleworth .... 

3-26 

22-69 

16-80 

19-69 

Marrabel 

2-85 

21-25 

15-41 

18-94 

Riverton 

3-48 

26-48 

16-50 

20 48 

Tariee 

2-59 

20-40, 

13-61 

17-48 

Stockport 

305 

20-08 

12-83 

16-89 

Uamley Bridge . . 

3-37 

17-20 

13-16 

16-46 

Kapunda 

3-49 

2206 

16-90 

19-67 

Freeing 

■ 408 

19-2-5 

14-29 

17-86 

Greenock 

4-47 

24-37 

19-25 

21-46 

Truro 

4-16 

25-43 

1609 

19-74 

Stockwell 

3-32 

22-45 

15-16 

20-30 

Nuriootpa ...... 

3-43 

21-82 

16-98 

21-26 

Angaston 

3-98 

26-02 

18-03 

22*26 

Tanunda 

4-22 

23-78 

18-09 

22-28 

Lyndocb 

416 

25-83 

18-65 

23-01 

Williamstown . . 

507 

— - 

- ^ 

— • 


Abblaidi il^LAiira. 


Mallala 

Roeeworthy . . . . . 
Gawler ......... 

Two Welle 

Virginia. 

Smithfield ...... 

S^buiy ....... 

North Adelaide . . 
Adelaide ....... 

Brighton ....... 

Glwelg ......... 


2-98 

15-60 

13-42 

3*10 

18*67 

13-9tl 

205 

20-74 

15-50 

2:59 

13-21 

1308 

2-68 

18-37 

14*04 

. 204 

20-01 

13-66 

3-'30 

21-74 

14*93 

4-42 

29-63 

18-53 

3-68 

24-63 

17-22 

5-68 

34*68 

17-24 

4-05 

23-30 

14-96 

J-66 

32-94 

20-83 


16-88 

17-31 

19-21 

16- 36 
17 58 

17- 30 

18- 67 
21-49 
21-04 


19-93 
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RAlNFALL-xCMfenvei. 


Sepl. 

1917^ 


To end 
8ept., 
1917. 


Ar’ge. 

AT*Ke. 


For 

To end 

AT'ge. 

AT*fe. 

to fud 

AnnQot 

Station. 

Sept., 

Sept., 

to end 

Anwud 

Sept. 



1017. 

1917. 

Sept. 

EtdnfoU 


Adblaidii Hi / sa — ccnlinvei - 


Glen Osmond ... I 
Mitehiun ....... 

Belfttf I 

MoBin Lorre Rjiro«a. 


20-77 

19-34 

23-55 


TeatteeGnllj...*- 

Stirling West . . 

Uraidia 

Clarendon 

Morpiett Vale . 

Noarlnnga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Hormanville . - 

Vankalilla 

[lape Jervis . - • 
Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Sumeracha . . . 

Lobethal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Naime 

Mount Barker . . . 

Echunga 

Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn ..... 

M^nga 

MillbrookReservr. 


4- 55! 
8-94 
7-06 
6-80 

5- 29 
5-11 
5-74 

5- 71 

4- 48 

6- 07 

5- 74 

5- 61 

6- 79 

7- 33 
7-01 
7-46 
6-18 

6- 72 

7- 17 
.5-90 

8- 09 

4- 10 
6-48 

5- 46 


36-14 
64-29 
■28 
38-37 
27-25 

25- 82 
■31-33 

26- 26 
24-14 
29-12 

36-38 

40- 82 
45-16 

41- 27 

41- 08 

42- 86 
36-20 
44-02 
42-94 
36-21 
49-47 
20-52 


22-61 

38-57 

36-93 

2749 

17-67 

16-61 

21- 40 

16- 59 

17- 20 
31-50 
13-52 

22- 17 

24- 10 
26-66 
29-31 

26- 32 
28-68 

23- 45 

25- 49 

27- 07 
2504 
29-27 
15-75 


25-26 

23-47 

28-64 

28- 19 
46-70 
44-36 
33-67 
23-32 
20 28 

25- 98 
20-34 
20-66 
22-78 
16-34 

26- 87 

29- 38 
33-30 
36-38 

31- 87 

35- 46 
28-83 

30- 93 

32- 83 
30-72 

36- 52 
19-28 


Mobbai Fiats abd Vallby. 


Wellington 

2-30 

14-20 

11-74 

16-01 

Miiang 

2-19 

13-16 

12-70 

164)8 

Langh^ome’s Brdg 

2-45 

— 

— 

16-27 

Tailem Bend .... 

2-47 

1.5-39 

11-36 

— 

Murray Bridge . . 

2-29 

11-70 

11-15 

14-32 

Callington 

3-27 

15-75 

12-56 

15-65 

Mannum 

1-75 

9-53 

9-30 

11-67 

Palmer 

2-72 

16-71 

11-66 

16-60 

Sedan 

2-35 

12-87 

9-09 

11-92 

Blancbetown .... 

1-20 

4-78 

8-00 

— 

Eudunda 

2-75 

16-54 

13-96 

17-33 

Sutherlands 

1-64 

8-Hl 

8-36 

10-71 

Morgan 

1-63 

6-98 

6-83 

10-60 

Overland Comer . 

1-79 

9-36 

8-39 

— 

Renmark 

1'79 

12-60 

7-89 

1142 

Loxton 

1-77 

13-89 

8-38 

10-93 

Swan Reach .... 

1-27 



— 

— 

Waikerie 

1-85 


— 

— 


Eucla, 

White Well.!.’." 
Eowler’s Bay . . . 


Wbst of 8pbhcbb’ 8 Gmj. 


Murat Bay 


008 

0-68 

2-47 

2-89 

1-69 

1- 73 

2 - 15 


9-54 

1007 

16-35 

14-98 

13-32 

12-89 

18-74 


8-21 

7- 11 
10-35 

9-54 

8- 45 

13-07 


West of Spufom’s Gulf— eonHimed. 


10- 13 
9-67 
12-11 

11- 93 


15-.n 


Port EUiston .... 

2-48 

21-94 

13-99 

16 40 

Port lincoln .... 

3-73 

23-95 

14-85 

19-88 

Tumby Bay .... 

3-56 

16-21 

12'73 

15-00 

Carrow 

4-21 

22-14 

— 

— 

Cowell ......... 

2-73 

11-06 

9-30 

11-76 

Point Lowly. 

2-25 

11-46 

9-01 

12-21 

CumminB 

3-49 

— 


— 

Amo Bay 

2-99 

— 

— 

— 

Yobsb's PSHINaULA. 


Wallaroo 

2-43 

14-80 

11-62 

14-06 

Kadina 

2-98 

19-39 

12-17 

15-88 

Moonta 

301 

18-05 

12-95 

15-22 

Green’s Plains . . . 

2-98 

17-98 

12-94 

15-73 

MaitSnd 

4-81 

25-58 

16-66 

20-08 

Ardrossan 

2-96 

14-54 

11-37 

13-89 

Port Victoria . . . 

3-64 

19-61 

12-63 

15-21 

Curramulka 

3-00 

20-11 

15-25 

18-50 

Hinlaton 

4-39 

24-25 

14-59 

17-41 

Stansbury 

4-73 

24-52 

14-09 

17-06 

Warooka 

4-36 

24-92 

14-92 

17-71 

Yorketown ..... 

4-49 

22-65 

14-37 

17-47 

Edithburgh 

3-77 

21-69 

13-67 

16-46 


South and South-East. 

Cape Borda 

Kingscote 

Petmeshaw 

Cape Willoughby.. 

Victor Harbor . . . 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Pinnaroo 

Parilla 

Lameioo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Phans .. 

Meningio 

Coomandook .... 

Coonalpyn 

'Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown 


Frances • • . 
Naracoorte 
Penola . . . . 
Lncdndale . 


Robe 

Beachport 

Millicent 

MonntGambier . 
C. Nrthnmberland 
Kalangadoo .'. . . 


3-95 

25-72 1 

21-63 

4-50 

22-60 

15-87 

3-73 

19-76 

18-05 



— 

10-29 

3-32 

22-36 

17-87 

3-14 

21-27. 

16-47 

3-05 

20-09 

13-04 

2-21 

14-54 

12-07 

141 

13-90 

— 

2-13 

15-02 

12-73 

1-69 

14-06 

11-21 

2-30 

17-13 

11-72 

2-16 

17-00 

12-87 

2-84 

17-42 

11-75 

3-34 

20-63 


3-11 

20-43 

13*88 

3-25 

20-59 

13-89 

3-50 

20-41 

14-59 

346 

19-88 

14-65 

2-92 

21-07 

15-24 

3-31 

20-42 

13-93 

2-61 

18*85 

15*57 

3-43 

23-24 

17-97 

4-34 

27-55 

20-15 

3-67 

24*14 

18-65 

3-80 

27-30 

20-30 

4-08 

26-40 

20-70 

3-57 

26-20 

23-08 

4-87 

28-92 

24-41 

4-96 

28-53 

25*54 



— 

32-60 

6-26 

. — 

— 


25-09 

18- 96 

21- 34 

19- 69 

22- 18 

20- 33 
17-93 
16-74 

16-56 


14-74 

18-80 

17- 49 

18- 78 

19- 76 
17-72 

20- 74 
22-60 

28- 78 

23- 32 
-24-73 

24- 69 
27-61 

29- 25 
.32 00 
26-63 



/VQRICULTURAL EUREAl^ 


inosx xa CUBBKHb KSCB isp lUXBS 




AnLyt<ta . ... . 


Apmla^l&zrowze 
Araat.Vflile A Wyctcoa: 
Aitliurtxn « • • 4 •■« 
BalaklATA ....... 4. 

ifeAnfoit......... ...4 

BecttJooi^AlUy....... 

Belalie Nortln . .4 . * . 4 
Bern ...... 

Blaekhe&tli ........ 

Blackwood‘. .^ . . . . 4 . 

Blytil 

Boftl^rmnong Etat . . 

Boelnoo OdiLtre 

Borrika 

Bowhill 

Brentwood;,. v.. 

Bundaldtf Springs^ . . 
Burra 

Bute .......... ...... 

Butl«r 

Coltowie 

Cviowie Bek. ...4.. 

Carrieton 

Gorrow 

Cherry Gardens 

ClwiA^d 

Glare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore ; 

Colton...... ...4 .... 

CooDiandook ........ 

Ooomooroo 

Coona^yn.......... 

Go(»swBira ,,,,,,,, 

CopiaMe:.....^ ...... 

Ondo(d(....... ...... 

Orfstah^Brook ...... 

fii^yniTH 

Gj^pet Biyer 

Da^gott..,.., 

P»«aen^ ...... 

Pnial Aty... 


waiaie.. 

AimAfll.. 

E<ittWi& 


263 — — 

261 27 24. 

«»,277 — , 28. 

279 27 24 

277' 15 19 

263- — 21 


265 - — 

270 27 24 

264 — — 

. _ 

• * 

269 — — 


« 

282 23 27 

277 — . — 

« 

* 1, 29 26 

270 — — 

269 — — 

• 

252 — - — 

271 — -- 

283 ^ 

■ * — 

* _ ' 

266 — — 

266 27 — 

279 26 20, 


,* ■ ^ 

266 27 2i. 

267. ; . 


Forest Basgr. ......... ] 

Forater 

Frances... 

Freeling 

Gawl^ Birec . .... 

Oe(»rgetowit •••« ..4. 
Gexammn ...... 

Gladstone ....... 

GlMicoe 

Glenoope .^^4...... 

Goode............ 

Green Pat^ 

Gumenudia 
Halidon. ........... 

Hartley...,. 

Hawker. 

HBltown 
Bbokina 
Inman T^alley 
Ironbank 

Julia 

Kalangadoo ««.*.,««. 
Kanmantoo. »« ......... 

Keith .............. 

EiKi.. 

Kingscote 

Eingeton'Onf If urray . . 
Kongorong ........ 

Koonihba 

Koppio 

KybyboHte 
L^eroo.. , . . , .. . ... . 

lAuia...... 

Leighton....,.^.... | 
Jbone Pibe....*,...,, 
Longwoed 

Lozton .... 

Lucind^e 

Lyndoch 

MacGilliyray 

Ma klftiid 

Mallala .'S 

Kftngalo - , , , , 


286' — — 

t 25 39 

26A U 29 2^ 

262 ~ ^ 

277, 27.- ^ 

256. — — 

m — — 

2fi7- - 

26.9 -r- 

* 29 26 

* 24 28. 

* 2, 39 2r 

258 — — 

252 36 27? 

282 ~ — 


• 18 
282 27 2A. 


269 — — 
284 25' \ 22i 


Meadows Soethf 
Meoingie 
Milang « , , . , 

MtIUoent ..o,.; 


.2.66 i 25’ 29 

288 : — — 

269‘ — — 

266 8 12; 


1$ Uk 

9i la 
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INDMi TO AflBICnLTC^I' BUREAU REPORTS— miitnnwj. 




BrtBch. 


Miltalie 

Mindarie 

Minlaton 

Minnipa _ 

Mintaro 

MitcbeU........ •••• 

Mooarto Soutli 

Moonta 

Moorlands 

Morobard 

Morgan 

Morpbett Valo 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Bryan "East . . 
Mount Comp^ . . . • 
Mount Gambler . . . . 

Mount Hope 
Mount Pleasant 
Mount Bemarkable . 
Mundalla ......... 

Mundoora 

Murray Bridge 

Mypolonga ....... 

Myponga 

Myrla 

McNamara Pore . . « 

Nantawaria 

jNaracoorte 

Narridy 

Naming ......... 

Netberton 

North Booborowie . 
North Bundaleer . . , 
Northfield ......... 

Orroroo . . . . . 

Parilla 

Parilla Well 

Parrakie 

PaBkerille 

Penola 


Eeport 

on 

Page 


267 

277 


274 


280 


277 


Petiua 

Pine Forest .... 

Pinnaroo 

Pompoota 

Port Broughton 
Port Elliot . . . . 


Dates o< ^ 
Meetinga. | 

Branch. 

ieport 

Dates of 
Meedagt. 

OcL 

Nov. II 

Page 

Oct. 

Nov. 


- 

Port Germein ...... 

• 



1 

S 

Port Pirie 

260 

27 

24 

36 

2) 

Quom ......... , , 

« 

27 


6 

3 I 

Eamco 

274 

— 

.... 

27 

24 j 

Bedhill . . 

260 

— 

— 




Renmark 

275 

— 

— 



— 

RiTerton 

262-3 


— 



— 

Roberts and Verran . . 

• 

— 

__ 



, ! 

Rosenthal 

265 

3, 31 

— 

14,29 

— 

* Rosy Pine 

« 

— 

— 



— 

Saddlewortb 

« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salisbury 

261 

— 

— 

24 

28 

Salt Creek 

267 

— 

— 

' 

— 

Sandalwood 

« 

— 

— 



— 

Sberlook 

0 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Spalding 

• 

— 

— 


— 

Stockport ...... .... 


— 

-- 



— 

Stratlialbyn 


23 

27 

,, - 


Sutherlands 


— 

— 

__ 

• 

Tantanoola ........ 

• 

6 

3 


28 

Tarcowie 

250-1 

23 

27 

_ 



Tatiara : 

• 

6 

3 

30, 

27 

Tintinarra 

• 

— 

— 

80 

28 

Two Wells 

265 

— 

— 



CraidlaandSummert'o 

280-2 

1 

5 



Waikerie 

t 

26 

23 

— 

_ 

Warcowie 

251 

— 

— 

^ 


Warrow 

269 

— 

— 




Watervale 

26B 


— 





W epowie .......... 

252 

27 

24 





Wbyte-Yarcowie. . . . 

276-7 

— 

26 

7 — 


1 Wilkawatt 

261 

— 

— 


_ 

WiUowie 

262 

23 

27 



— - 

"Wilmington 

252 

— 

— 

2 

6 

Wirrabara 

261 

— 

— 




Wiirega 


— 

_ 



29 

Wolowa 

277 

— 

— 





Woodleigb 


— 

— 

4 — 



Woodside 

* 

— 




— 

Wynarka 

276-7 

— 





Tabmaoa 

* 



9 13 

10 

Tacka 

261 

— 


. 



Yadnarie 

+ 

— 

““ 





Yallunda ...... .... 

t 

— 





Yaninee > 

268 

— 


7 3, n 

7, 21 

Yeelanna 

268 



0 — 


YongaJa Vale 


26 

23 

20 

17 

Yorketown 


t ' 



* No report reoelTed daring the m<aitb of September. + Formal report only received, 
t Held over ontil neat montb. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF ^UTH^USTRAUA 

Eyery producer abould be a membM' ol tbe AgncultnnU Bnmui. to 

ue Department of Agriculture will bring mformaticm as to tbe agrees of 

the secretary of the nearest Branch. ' ' ^ 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportuhilT occiure to 
ibrm a new one. W rite to the' department for fuller particulara concmotog the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS - 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG AND NORTHWARD' 

AMYTON (Average animal rainfall, 11.82in.), 

August 28th. — Present: 14 members and 12 visitars.* 

*. How TO Mamage a Farm or 600 Acres. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. Foulis 
said that carefulness was the first essential for good farm management. Up-to date, 
machinery should be selected, and well looked after when working in the field. When 
an implement had finished work for the season it should be carefully overhauled 
and the necessary repairs effected, and then kept under cover until next season. The 
horses should have good attention and plenty of feed and water. It was better to 
allow the horses freedom at night than keeping them shut up. in tbe stable. Every 
farmer should have a chaff cutter, as that was needed to feed the horses and stock 
economically. Two foals at least should be reared every year to keep up the supply 
of horses. The foals should be allowed to run with the mother as long as possible, 
and when weaning it was essential that they should have good feed^ A farm, to 
be worked on the best lines, should produce its own hay, wheat, oats, mutton, milk, 
etc., poultry, and vegetables. Seeding should be commenced about April, using SOlbs. 
to SOlbs. of super, and Ibush. of wheat to the acre, a^only the best and cleanest 
of sged wheat used. He gave preference to Yandilla King and Federation for 
grain wheats, and King’s Early for hay. When sowing clean dry fallow he did not 
think it advisable to pickle the wheat, as that tended to stunt the growth of the 
wheat, and also took more rain to bring it forward. Stubble land should be cuti- 
vated lightly, and not sown until rain had fallen. Early fallowing gave best results, 
and if commenced about June most of the rublnsh would be killed, and the hor^ 
able to have a spell before harvest. When working the fallow a cultivator and 
harrows should be used, A small flock of sheep would supply the meat for the 
homestead, and would also add profit if well looked after. Poultry, cows, and pigs 
in numbers that could be easily handled were alsO neccsBary os a well-managed 
farm. 


TAECOWIE (Average annual rainfall, about IS^in.), 

Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Best Method of Killing Rabbits During September. — Mr. T. Ninnes contri- 
buted a paper on this subject He said the first thing to consider was toe nature 
of toe country in wMch one had to deal with the rabbits. He had obtained ex- 
cellent results from the use of the plough and pbraphorus mrred with pollard 
baits. Hd preferred toe use of toe plough on account of the much better furrow 
that it made, and also because the rabbits were more likely to follow it up. 
baits toould be placed in the furrow ^bout three or four yards apart. He favored 
the use -of bran, because any baits not picked up by the rabbits would go to pieces 
when the firat rain fell on them. Care should be taken to see that ^ stock were 
removed from the paddock before commencing poisoning. Y^b^ toe-coflDtry.wns 
rocky he advised the use of the fuinigator with bisutohide'^ earbOn. Shofllfl 
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burrows M to Sold tie asso'U't of the crevices and cracks the othei 

method was to n^ the burrows and starve the rabbits out. He had had good r^- 
suits from phosphonia poisoning, even when ^ere had been an abundance of gre^ 

feed. - 


TABGOWI|l (Average ^ual rainfall, about 15iin.). 

August 7th. — ^Present: 13 members and five visitors. 

Mr. C. A. Kotz delivered an address on the principles of two years fallowing, in 
which he adverted fallowing land and allowing it to lie idle for two years before 
it was sown. Tlie address was discussed, by members, who were of the opinion that 
tha principle would not pay on account of the land being idle too long. 


WAECOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 12.16m.). 

July 28th. — Present: 10 members. 

Fallowinu. — ^M essrs. J. ]^an and A. G. Teller contributed papers on ‘ ‘ Fallow* 
ing.” They said fallowing was done with the following objects in view:— (1) 
To work the' soil into a good physical condition for the growth of the wheat 
plant; (2) for the destruction of weeds; (3) to conserve moisture; and (4) the 
])reparation of as large an area as possible so that the seed could be drilled in 
quickly. The best physical condition for the growth of the wheat plant was a 
fine loose surface soil of about 2in. over a solid but not hard second layer, or 
subsoil which would encourage the rapid growth of roots. They were of the 
opinion that farmers were sometimes apt to overlook the importance of that 
question. If the land to bo fallowed was of a heavy character, it should be 
ploughed thoroughly and then worked with the cultivator .and harrowed. If the 
laud was hard and 'the plough did not make a good job, it would be necessary to 
'ce that subsequent cultivation was deep enough to break up and consolidate the 
under portion of the broken soil. It would sometimeB save trouble in that way 
If land was lightly cultivated before being ploughed ; then it would not break up 
so rough, and the loose soil on the surface that had been stirred with the culti- 
vator would be turned down to tlie bottom of the furrow. If the land to be 
fallowed was of a light nature, the desired result could be obtained by the use 
of a good cultivator. It would be found that if a cultivator could be put into 
the soil, in order to work it to the required depth, the cost of working would be 
retiueed by one-third, as the same team could work 300 acres with the cultivator 
in the same time that it could fallow 200 acr^ with the plough. In considering 
the question of destroying weeds, it was well to bear in mind the fact that they 
were more easily killed before they came out of the ground than when they were 
in seed. The conservation of moisture was a matter of vital importance in that 
locality, as in almost every season there was at least one period during the 
growth of the crop at which the rainfall was not sufficient to keep the plants at 
their best. That would mean that a crop that had not a reserve of moisture in 
the subsoil that had been stored in the process of fallowing would receive a check 
during the dry period, with the result that while one crop on well worked land 
would stand the dry spell and yield a payable return, another crop on land^ of 
equal quality but not so, well treated would fail. In order to conserve a maximum 
amount of moisture in the soil the surface should be kept loose, and that could 
be done by harrowing the land after each fall of rain. It was also important to 
see that‘ the harrows were heavy enongb to thoroughly break up the soil to a depth 
of at least ffin., as anything less would not be effective. If the land was in that 
condition at seeding time the crop 'could be put in without any delay. The best 
time for fallowing was during the winter and ^rly spring. But if the teams 
were idle at any other time, ploughing could be done with advantage. For 
instance, if it was convenient to woik a piece of land for fallow between harvest 
and seeding it would be in better condition to receive any rain that fell during 
seeding time, tiie weeds would start better, and the sul^uent working would 
be easier. Moreover; the wme would eas ly plough two or three acres 
per day more in Februayy than in Jidy. The election of officers for the coming 

year also took place. - 
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At a meeting held on August 25th Mr. T. Dounellan read ai paper on ‘^Wool 
versus Wheat Growing.” In discussing the paper Mr. G. Grofrden said that at 
present land values he did not think it would pay to give up wheat growing alto- 
gether, as sheep alone woul(| not pay inter^t on capital outlay and working 
expenses. The great obstacle in turning tho^ areas hack iu^b sheep runs was the 
value of the improvements that the farmer had put on his land. Messrs. Feineler 
and Ryan also discussed the paper. Mr. J. Feineler also submitted a paper on 
“Improving the Bureau.” He said that to make the Branch n sneci^s it was 
very necessary to have a live secretary, as a great deal depended upon his work. 
A good discussion followed. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

September Ist. — Present: 15 members ami two visitors. 

Fallowing. — In a short paper on this subject Mr. F. Ohurcher said that land 
intended for fallowing should be burnt off early in February, and ploughing com- 
menced when seeding operations were completeil. The objects of fallowing were the 
conservation of moisture, the destruction of Weeds, and the production of a good 
seed bed. He gave preference to the five-furrow ^ump jump plough, and recom- 
mended ploughing to a depth of 4m. The main point was to see that the ground 
was cut and turned over, it could then be left four or five weeks to sweeten, and 
then worked with the harrows. That consolidated the surface, and kept the land 
in a loose condition. Keeping sheep on the fallow would kill a large number of 
weeds that had been missed by the implements. He had found it a good plan to 
plough straw into hard red land, as when the straw rotted it made the land loose. 
Seeding would be done more easily if the fallow was kept clean, and would also be 
less strain on the horses. In turning back the fallow it should be cultivated to 
the same depth as it had been ploughed, and the last working snould be done at 
seeding time deep enough to insure the killing of all the weeds. One point that 
should be borne in mind was that the mouldboards of the plough should ^ kept 
clean, that would help to turn the land over better. 


"WILMINGTON (Average annual rainfall, 18.26in.). 

September 5th. — Present: 11 meml^rs. 

Wages.— Mr. J. J. Modystach read a paper dealing with this question, and said it 
would be an advantage to all concerned were every farm hand paid by the hour in 
place of weekly wages. In the discussion Messre. Goodenough, Hannagan, and 
Stephens disagreed with the paper, and favored a weekly pay system on farms. 
Others agreed with the writer of the paper. The weather conditions during harvest 
time were also a factor which should be considered when farm hand wages were 
discussed. 


WILLOWIE (Average animal rainfall, 11.90in.). 

August 3rd. — ^Present: Niue members. 

Mr. F. Bull read a paper on “Agents and Commissions.” At a subsequent 
meeting held on August 31st Mr. 9. G. McCallum delivered a short address on 
“Firewood Suppli^,” and said that more care should be taken of our timber 
supplies. Trees should be planted on every farm in oriler that they could be used 
for firewood. Mr. J. H. Schmidt did not think it would pay to grow trees only 
for firewood — they should also be grown to provide shelter for stock. 


COOMOOROO, September Ist. — Mr. N. S. LilHcrap gave an address on ‘ ‘ Stock on 
the Farm, ’ * in the course of which he stateil that it was always advisable to keep 
good animals, as when not required on the farm they would command a good 
price. A discussion followed on the cheapest method of fencing. 

HOOKINA, August 28th. — ^Mr. J. J. Henschke initiated a discussion on wool 
classing. He advised shearing dry sheep first, Idaviug the ewes and lambs till 
last. Belly wool from ewes and wethers could be classed together, but care should 
be taken to remove wet parts from wether wool. Mr. B, Sheridan asked the best 
9 iethod of classing a small fiock, and members thought that it did not pay to 
make too many separate lots. Mr. G. Henschke said he would keep greasy and 
sandy fleeces to themselves. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERSBURG TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEKTALOO valley (Average annual rainfall, 18in. to 19in.). 

August 27th. — Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

‘l)AiRYi>rG.— In a short paper with this heading Mr. D. Gr. Boehm said the most 
suitable cows for dairying in that district were the Shorthorn, Ayrshire, and Hol- 
stein breeds. Feed was inclined to be scarce in that district, so that if a cow pro- 
duced 81bs. to lOlbs. of butter per week she was paying her way. Should the 
above breeds not turn out good milkers they could be fattened and sold to the 
Initoher. Members in discussing the paper did not agree with the speaker’s views 
in regard to the class of cattle to be kept. The majority of members favored the 
Jersey-Shorthorn cross, being good milk producers, with a butter average of 121b8. 
per week, but considered that supplies of proper feed were necessary. One member 
had obtained good results by giving a gallon of oats twice a day in the chaff. 


BLYTH (Average annual rainfall, 16.46iu.). 

June 30th. — Present: 15 members and three visitors. 

DEvU.lsg with the Labor Pikpiculty om the Farm. — In the course of his 
remarks in a paper on this subject Mr. J. S. McEwin said the war had made a 
lieavv drain on the men who were previously working on farms. Progress had 
already been made with regard to the introduction of larger machinery, and in 
tliat direction the solution to the labor dilBculty seeiutul to lay. During last 
harvest numerous small implement were set aside and larger machines purchased. 
A few years ago a 6ft. harvester was considered too cumbersome to be easily 
worked, but last year machines lOfL 6iu. in width had successfully reaped badly 
tniigled crops which could not otherwise have been harvested. Even with the 
shortage of labor farnjers had been able to cope with a heavy harvest. Practically 
tl\o same facts could be applied in regard to the strides that had been made by 
t!ip drill manufacturers, enabling farmers to sow larger areas of land in a limited 
period of fine weather. Mr. W. 0. Eime thought the combined drill and cultivator 
was a great time and labor saver. Mr. A. L. McEwin said that if the ground 
was worked at the right time and up-to-date machinery used, labor would- be 
auvod. 

At a further meeting held on July 28th the Hon, Secretary (Mr. F. Wiltah're) 
read the annual report, and the Treasurer pi-eseuted the balance-sheet. The 
election of ofircera also took place. 

At a meeting held on September 1st Mr. "W. lluteheus read a paper 
on “Dairying on the Farm,” He said that milking cows should be 
fed twice a day on bran and chaff, with crushed or soaked oats 
added, for about eight months of the year — say from December until the end of 
July. By that time there should be suffieient green feed, for the cows. If one 

wanted to keep the cows in milk for a good i)eriod it was necessary that the 

animals should be milked at regular intervals. He thought a cow should calve 

in April, as at that time one could obtain the best prices for her produce, and 

she would also be able to have good strong green feed later on. After being , in 
milk for 10^ ntonths she could go out for about six weeks and then be brought in 
again. If a cow was well eared for and that procedure followed she could be 
kept goiug for a number of years. The calf should have its mother’s milk for a 
few days, and then for almut six months be fed from the bucket, which should 
always be kept clean. He thought that if the milk had the chill taken off it when 
fed to the calf much would be done to prevent scouring. He favored a heifer 
being brought in at two years old. He was a firm believer in the practice of 
feeding the cows whilst they were, be'ng milked. The cows should have a change 
of paddocks as often as possible, and when being brought in to be milked should 
not be worried by a dog or driven quickly. He preferred crossbred cows, as in 
niost cases they seemed stronger and better able to withstand bad weather. 
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BOOLEBOO CENTBE (Average auraal ram£^:l5|S3in.). 

August 3rd.— Present: nine members and one ^sitw. 

The. PeoQRESS or AoriculTUbs.— In a paper dealing with this subject the 'fion. 
Secretary (Mr. G. Ashby) said that wonderful strides 1^ been made ^ aQ br^ehes 
of agricidtnre since the early ages. In speaking of agriculture in South Australia 
he said that when Uie country was first opened up farming was" followed in a 
I primitive style, such as sowing wiUi the hand, reaping -with the siekle, thrashing 
with the fiail and other ways, but tbe introduction of machinery had b^n a great 
blessing to the primary producer; also the introduction of artificial manures, the 
drill, the binder, and tbe reaper-thrasher. Tbe labor in agriculture had been'greatly 
lightened, and the cost curtailed by means of improved implements and machinery. 
The railways by which the countiy was now served In all directions had proved 
of great service to farmers by conveying their produce to markets quickly and by 
ma^g superphosphates and other manures available to the occupiers of many in- 
land and' remote districts. Increased attention had also been succei^fuliy given 
to the improvement of our crops. Improved varieties obtained by cross fertiliza- 
tion, either naturally or artificially brought about, hajl been carefully propagated 
' or reproduced, and generally adopted. Agricultural knowledge had also been 
increased, and that to a large extent had been done through the Agricultural 
Bureau. The Journal was the means of collecting statistical and general know- 
ledge or information connected with agriculture, and by its publications bad made 
known the practices of the beat farmed districts and in many instances these 
methods had been adopted with success. Considering tbe history of agriculture 
since those areas had l^u opened up it was pleasing to note tbe growing iptelli- 
‘ gence which had been manifested by farmers in the prosecution of their calling. 
The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. Ashby) also read the annual report 


BOOLEROO CENTRE (Average annual rainfall, lo.SSin.). 

August 3l8t — Pr^nt: eight members and two visitors. 

Fallowing and Working the Land.— In the course of a paper on this subject 
•Mr. Sanders said thatdf one wished to obtain the best results in growing wheat the 
land must be worked thoroughly. Fallowing should be commenced at the end of 
June, as by that time the first crop of wee<ls was generally well started, and the 
second crop would have had time to germinate so that one would be able to destroy 
them during spring cultivation. The depth of ploughing depended largely on the 
nature of tte soil. On hard, red land a depth of Sin. would be sufBcient, but on 
loose ground one should not plough so deep. After fallowing it was advisable to 
run the harrows over the ground. He preferred the section cultivator, as that 
did not leave the ground too level. If rain should fall during summer of autumn 
the land should again be worked with the harrows or a wide spring tooth cultivator, 
which was an excellent implement for till purpose. With it one would be able to 
cultivate about 20 acres per day. It was also very light in draught, and left the 
ground in nice order for the drill. 


BUNHALEEB SPRINGS. 

Septmnber 3rd. — Present; seven members. 

PiG-RAisiNG. — ^In a paper under this heading Mr. P. Kerin said that^ the sty. 
should be built on rising ground, with a good slope to the east. It should be built 
of stone, with a straw roof, and divided .Into two ccmpartments, each large OTOugh 
to house a sow and Utter.: A pig yard of half an acre adjoining the sty was desir- 
able in order that the animate might have exercise. He preferred Bcrkshires or 
Middle Twk pigs, as tfiey grew faster till about six months' old, and needed less 
feed to Ae^ tiiem fat. For bacon he favored a crossbred, viz,: — Tamwortii or 
Poland •China sow with a Berkshire boar. The lattw should be pure bred, and 
,have all the desirable characteristics of his breed. He should not be u^ till nine 
- or 40 months old. The sow should be a good feeder, and. roomy in; body, with 12 
o^W good teats evenly spaced. She should not be mated .irith lie boar till 12 
m^^s old, and not too fat at tbe time, Lucerne or clover jpasturm siippleffl^ted 
^^^^Ul&cieut grain were conducive tb large healthy to bats, 
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and peas dioold’ leoaing to pigs, or soaked, but should not be 

boiled. After fariwbig the sow should have no feed for the first day, and %ht 
feed for the few day^ As soon as young pigs could eat they should be given 
milk with a little poUard in a shallow trongh, and have a dry sty to sleep in, with 
plenty of clean straw, after they were weaned, which should be at nine or 10 
weeks old. In the discussion which followed, Mr. O’Dea thought that milk and 
crushed grain made wwellent bacon. He preferred crossbred sows for profitable 
litters. Crushed, soft food would bring a young pig on more quickly than green 
feed. In reply to questions, Mr. Kerin said he would not keep a sow that pro- 
duced less than 10 pigs in Utter. Twelve was a fair thing, in his opinion. 


OBYSTAii BEOOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.), 

September Isi — Pr^nt: 31 member?. 

Wool-classing,— Mr. H. K. Drinan contributed a paper on this question. He 
said wool was classed to enable manufacturers of various wool products to pur- 
chase the particular kind of wools required at their factory 5 it also enabled the 
buyers to ascertain tlie correct value of the wool under otter. As an illusiration 
he pointed out that a buyer when examining a bale of wool would possibly find 
on the top good, bright fleeces, fairly free from seeds and dirt, and would value 
the bale at 50 per cent pure wool, but on examining the bale* further might come 
across a fleece short in staple, poor in color, and lean of staple, that would alter 
the valuation to about 35 per cent wool, the buyer^s argument being that there 
were possibly more fleeces of a like nature in the bale. The counts or spinning 
qualities were taken from the character of the wool fibre; those mostly used by the 
manufacturer ranged from TOs to 368, which meant wool from the fine Merino 
down to the course Lincoln. The counts were divided into three sections— TOs 
to 588, fine to strong Merino; -568 to 44s, fine Crossbred, half, and three-quarter 
bred; 408 to 368, Lincoln. Those counts were used when classing comebacks or 
Crossbred sheep, ; The' character of the wool fibre played an important part in 
classing wool on a sheep- station, where the usual number of classes could be 
made, but with fanners as few lines as possible should be made. The term “star 
lots'’ was applied to a line of one class under three bales. In wool-classing there 
were numerous items that had to be closely watched, such as thickness of fibre, 
color, condition, and quality of staple. The classer should not make the lines 
too high. A good plan was to have about 12 to 20 fleeces on hand, as that would 
give a good idea of the number of classes one would be able to make. He sug- 
gested that one should make three lines of fl^ccs, one of pieces, and one bellies 
and stabed pieces. The stained pieces would contain skirts from A pieces, second 
tellies, and all stained wool, also one line of locks. Fleece wool could be divided 
in three classes, under the following trade terms: — AA, A, and C. . The first 
line, AA, would consist of the longest, J&rightest, broadest, and most attractive in 
staple, quality, condition, and color. The next line, A, medium in length, lean 
of staple, and heavier in condition. The third line, C, would be the cast line, in 
which would be placed all heavy, dingy, stringy, poor color, tender in staple, 
course in quality, seedy, fatty, and,earthy fleeces. He pointed out how necessary 
it was to keep out all strong quality wool from the AA an^ A lines, as some 
manufacturers only used a fine qualily’ wool. Great care should also be taken 
to see that no string ends were mixed in any way with the pieces and locks. 
A pieces would contain light and bright skirts of fleeces free from stain, and it 
was important that every line should be free from stained wool. The bellies 
should be skirted lightly,, and the stain and'sweat edges removed.. Stained pieces* 
would consist of all stained wool and skirtings from A pieces and bellies. Locks 
would be made from second cute and the sweepings from the board and wool 
floor. Black wool should not be skirted, but bag^ when shorn, care being taken 
not to get it mixed with white wool. Lambs' and rams' wool should each m made 
into a separate class, from which all stained pieces had been removed. If 
summer lambs' wool was of suffiei^t length it could be classed with the fleeces. 
In the majority of fanners' flocks ewes, wethers, and hoggets were treated as 
one class. Crossbred wool should be sorted in a class ly itself. The front of 
each bale should be branded with the name of the owner, class of wool, name of 
the mnn^^en three: m*- fonr classes of wool were placed in one bale, 
which often oecuri^ end of shearing. They could be branded in 
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the usual way with the exception that each class should haveiu division placed be- 
tween it and a line drawn across the outside of the bale. In all cases the bales 
should be filled. 


GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

September let. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Seed and Weed Control. — The Botanical Assistant and Quarantine Officer for 
Plants (Mr. H. W, Andrew) contributed a paper on this subject, which was read 
by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. P. T. Reynolds). He said: ^‘Few people realise what 
the farmer and gardener, and the State in general, lose as a result of the estab- 
lishment and spread of weeds. It is partly because weeds are so common and 
familiar to us that they are so frequently suffered to run riot over, the land with 
little or no cheek. In this respect many W'?eds may be compared to certain in- 
sidious diseases (such as consumption or tuberculosis) which are often allowed to 
creep on tlie individual owing to the fact that in the early stages they usually have 
quite a common and innocent aspect. The word weed is defined in some dictionaries 
as ^A plant such as grows where it is not wanted.^ For practical purposes of the 
agriculturist therefore any plant growing out of its place is a weed, even though in 
its proper place it may be a useful plant. Thus chicory is cultivated in the South- 
East for the sake of its root, which undergoes certain treatment and is used for mix- 
ing with coffee, but growing amongst other crops, where it is not desired, may be 
a bad weed. No one knows better, perhaps, than the practical farmer the extent 
of the losses caused by weeds in general, but it may Iw well to call to mind here 
some of these losses — U) They rob the crops and pasture of food, ligh't, and mois- 
ture. It has been estimated that an acre of cabbage plants will give off 
440,000galls. of water in four months; hence enormous quantities of moisture are 
transpired from the leaves of plants, and lost to the farmer and grazier, to the 
detriment of his fallows, &c., quite apart from the mineral and other foods absorbed 
in solution by the roots of weeds. (2) They tend to smother crops and the more 
valuable acclimatized and native fodders, and thus take up space that should ba 
occupied otherwise. (3) Some parasitic weeds, such as dodder and broom rape ab- 
solutely kill other .plants, while some semi-parasites like Bartsia and Euphrasia 
shorten the life of grasses on which they partly live. (4) The presence of a few 
|)oisonous weeds, such as the Cape tulip, as found in otherwise rich grazing pad- 
docks in certain parts of the Mount Lofty Ranges and elsewhere detract from the 
value of the land. Likewise burrs, bristles, and pappus hairs from certain plants 
are responsible for dirty wool, the formation of “hair balls" in stock, &c. (5) 

Tillage operations are rendered difficult, an<l cannot always be done properly and 
thoroughly, whilst harvesting of seed and hay is likewise hindered. Not only is less 
money received from the sale of dirty seed or chaff, but the purchaser of impure 
seed in the shape of inferior “poultry wheat,” or chaff suffers, and afterwards, 
may be, his neighbors. Many weeds harbor crop pests like the finger and toe 
disease ‘in the turnip family, ergots on rye grasses. The millions of lucerne fleas 
to be found in burr clover in some seasons show how this weed harbors a prolific in- 
sect pest. By some authorities it is also stated the roots of weeds give off a 
poisonous substance, which affect neighboring plants — it is certain that some crops 
suffer from the growth of weeds, even though there be plenty of moisture, light, 
&c., for both weeds and crop. The subject of impure seed, particularly the neces- 
sity for seed control, is occupying attention now throughout the Commonwealth 
under Federal Quarantine and Commerce Acts. The following paragraph, written 
by the Seed Commissiojier for Canada, before the present war, is rather to the point. 
He said, ‘Germany took the lead in establishing seed-testing and control stations 
nearly 50 years ago. Largely as a result of the work done at these stations the 
retail markets of Germany- became gradually closed to inferior seeds, while the 
demand for stock of superior quality from other countries increased, as did the 
exports of inferior seeds. With Germany taking the cream of the supply from 
Europe, and exporting her low-grade seed, other countries were ultimately com- 
pelled in self-defence to devise similar systems of seed control for the protection of 
agriculture.’ What has taken place in the older countries of the world is pretty 
sure to happen here. In Victoria and Queensland all seed sold must reach a stan- 
dard of purity — or freedom from weed seeds — and a standard of germination both 
fixed by regulations. This means that seedsmen and others selling seeds to any 
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to PKWecution if the goods fall shoit of these requirements In- 
fanner are there srill probably result a marked improvement m the 

directly it producers in those States, while the other States not 

lepton mrbeeo"*® seeds which 

having IJ ^here produced. Before dealing with the work done in 

ion ttfentrfand d^Mbution of weeds, I wish to draw your attention to a 
controlling aenerally realised, and that is some 400 odd introduced plants 

jmint wh'® , themselves more or less in this State since its foundation, and 
"r “SfpraeSly au Z w^^ found here. Only about one doaen weeds of 
to the^ primary^ producers are native— some native dodders and mistletoes, 

; llklv or th™e eorbered jack, nut grass, several burrs, fe. During the year 
time last Sttds of at least 50 of the 400 odd plants already fouud in this 
«t‘t werdl"eal in the samples eaamiued by me in the laboratory. In addition 
?^!h™,t a doaen different kinds, of seeds quite new to the State. I shall now 
\ ^mir nttention while I deal with the prineipal phases of the work done by the 
T^/rtmont. In the first place I wish to emphasize the fact that so far this has 
S oTa preventive nature almost entirely, ^r work being restrieW to the 
control over the entry of weecls from abroad. Once a weed, however, has gamed 
n footinn in the State, though it be the worst of noxious weeds, and may occupy 
n y ffew sZrryar’ds ofVo'>»'3. “*‘«'er the Agricultural Department nor the 
('oLiionwealth Quarantine Department has any direct power to eradicate it There 
can be no two opinions surely as to the desirability of something approaching co- 
oLration between the State and the Commonwealth regarding this weed question. 

At Iiresent this work of seed and weed control, as previously pointed out, is of a 
meveXe character, and is performed by officers of the State Department of 
Anriculture under Commonwealth Acts, viz., the Quarantine Act and the Commerce 
Act The former legislates against the introduction of weed seeds in agricultural 
«ee<l fodders, &c., and the latter chiefly deals with the quaUty or newness of seeds. 
All consignments of seeds from oversea countries, on arrival at Port Adelaide, are 
carcfullv sampled by the inspectors stationed there, and the samples brought into 
llie Chief Inspector’s office (Mr. Quinn) and then tested by myself. In the case 
of bird and other seed not intended for sowing, the goods are examined for 
weed seeds, disease, and other impurities only, and if found satisfactory, are re- 
leased in a day' or two. 'Where consignments are for sowing purposes in addition to 
the purity test germination or sprouting te.sta are conducteil, and the goods re- 
leased directly the sprouting test is flnisheil satisfactorily. Samples of all seeds 
are taken from the bags of the larger consignments by means of a seed trier or 
sampler which is thrust into the top, middle, and bottom of each bag as far as is 
practicable. The seed is then placed in a suitable envelope, and labelled with the 
particulars. On arrival at the office each sample is put in a Ixittle, numbered, 
recorded, and kept for about 12 months in case of any dispute arising, 
filing the samples away the necessary examinations are made. From the bulk 
sample a smaller average sample is taken, weighing from ioz. in the case of 
grass- and other seeds up to 8ozs. in the. case of larger seeds like cereals. 1 e 
weed seeds contained are then picked out and counted, and any dirt, &c., also put 
on one side and weighed, and finally weevil, mites, and signs of disease looked for. 
The weed seeds, &c., are then identified and particulars recorded for reference. 
Pew growers would be in a position to identify for themselves the wewl 
found in the various lots arriving from other parts of the world, as they lack th^ 
facilities provided in every seed laboratory in the shape of lenses, microswpes, ^d 
leferenee collection of weed seeds. To this end we have secured 100 gl^ j 
of different seeds from Canada, a collection of weed seeds from N.^w Z^land, w* 
sides a pretty complete lot of our own weed seeds which I have personally got to- 
gether in this State. In addition illustrations and literature help us in this direc- 
tion. After identification the first thing to settle is whether the seeds represent new 
weeds to the State. If they belong to a new weed, or one that is not widely 
lished in the State, the cousigninent is refused admission to the CJommonwealtl^ or 
'lestroyed if it cannot be absolutely freed of all seeds by the grading machine 
which we use for cleaning seeds at the Funiigation Depot, Port Adelaid^ oim^^r 
steps are taken in respect to weed seeds already established in the State should they 
l>e found in a consignment to any considerable extent, or seeds which are accom- 
panied by a large amount of dirt or other inert matter. These steps are 
the first place to prevent the spr^d of weeds over the county, and seconmy to 
protect the buyer and grower who probably pays the same price as he would for 
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^nrfr-Beed; and suateins a loss in the inf^or ardp or luu^eiBt rsd^tang.' c-Ye^ an- 
Otlibf p(Hnt to'*l)0 nettled is whether the imported heed, is trim to nanie^‘ if not it -is 
Uahle to be ei^hided and a penalty impo^ on ihe importer for a breach .under 
the t^minerce Act. At least two lots of seeds which I shall' place befoTe: jdn for 
the inspection o'f those interested were detected as T ying wi iJiw 

12 'inontbs. ” In- Bulletin No. lOd, originalty published in the September ^ issue^hf 
the JouTTuUf 1 have given the name of 6S noxious and ofiier. weeds found in 
different kinds of s^ds imported during 12 months, and also details :Of.. Id con- 
signments which were cleaned or destroyed.' I do not wish io weary you with ^ese 
details; but to -coUVey on -idea as to what expense might have been saved.the country 
and what can yet be done in the future 1 wish to- state that out of ihesetjtl ,con- 
si^ments refused admission or destroyed, at least a score of new weeds were k^t 
away from the State. When it is eonsid^ed that these wholesale consignments of 
seeds are usually obtained for distribution to retail purehasers throughout the State 
one need not have a great imagination to picture the damage likely to. be done to 
the propertiee of individual purchasers, and ultimately the country as .a whole^ 
Among these consignments imported for sowing purposes three contained weed pfflts 
ranging from 13,600 to 18,192 seeds approximately per lb., including large quan- 
tities of two different ragweed seeds which are amongst the worst seeds of ‘North 
Arderica, since introduced to Europe. It should be borne in mind - that unlike many 
eultiVat(^ plants, weeds generally thrive in most climates and soils, though some 
We well know grow better under certain conditions, and it would indeed be foolish 
to assume that any of them might not establish themselves if given tiie chance. 
Is conclusion, let me say farmers in this district as in others have so many im- 
ported weeds^to contend against they are probably apt to think there can, be no 
new ones left to be added to the list of intruders. If there is one point I would 
like to emphasize to-night it is that there are dozens of weeds which have obtained 
a footing in one or more parts of the State, and which have not yet reached you. 
Further, that most of these strangers to you, judging from theif establishtnent in 
so many different parts of the world, would thrive here equally well, and some pos- 
sibly better than in other parts. Some of these are more harmful than any now 
found in this district. The Bathurst burr is bad, but another variety or species re- 
cently found, and it is said now destroyed, at Benmark, is far more formidable, 
its bufr being -four or five times larger, and the plant much bigger. A grass at 
the same place has a burr which would give much more trouble than the burr 
clover, for at least it can* be said in favor of the latter that it enriches the soil 
I hkve not seen any of the deadly dodders in the lucerne here so far, and these 
colorless parasitic plants are certain d^th to lucerne. You also seem to be fortu- 
nate in the apparent absence of introduced poisonous plants. Persons ordering big 
consignments at any rate of lueerue, cereals, or other seeds from otiier districts 
should consider it a public and a personal dpty to have them tested for new weeds 
to the district A new weed belonging to the mustard family, which has only been 
found in one part of Australia was brought to me from the Three Chain Boad, four 
or five miles from Port Pirie, less than two years ago. A single plant has hundreds 
of seed po^, and has practically no lehves. This plant, like many others, covers only 
a few acres at present. Farmers would do well to prosecute a campai^ against sud 
doubtful plants, which are not wanted in their crops or on their Allows. This weed 
in particular possesses little foliage, is fibrous, and above all has small roimdish pods 
likely to prove a future curse in South Australian grown wheat. Owing to the fact 
that farmers are not always able to test the value of se^ they intend purchasing 
or have ^ready purchased, many Agricmltoral Departments offer every inducement 
foi* growers to send samples along to have seed tested, and I would like you to ^o^v 
lhat by, sending any samples to the departinent they will be examined, and a plain 
statement as to th^ eoiftents and quidity issued from the seed laboratory Itee. 
Dodders and other injurious seeds so often found in lucerne and eleyer seeds, for 
example, eahnbt be e^y detected ^thout the use of a lens, &e., and the sending 
adqng a sample of an ounce or two to the department before iscrwing may save a 
considerable amount of oepense and annoyance.*’ 

HIUiTOWN. 

August 31st.— Present: seven m^bers. ^ . . 

.The FarM: Prchard.— M r. J. B. Scott contributed a paper oh this suh^^t He 
tiiat the Koine life of the f armor , eould be made more attyactiVe eh^yable 
^ the addition of not only a Small fimi plot, but a flower asy^ gSMrdw- 
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w 'nff decided fti'plairfi c ®®»*I fruit garden, one shovild first decide on the moirt 
liSble site'TriHi goW sdl, wlAi# was of great importance to the success of the 
tr«* aJthough fruit trees would grow almost anywhere. A good ohmce of soil 
mfike^ tho difforanee to the ultimate success of the venture. If possible 
fhc site should W selected on aneasterii slope, well drained, and with soil of a sandy 
' toe. The surface of- the soil should be kept loose, and an occasional working 
”*uld rid the land of all weeds. If the trees were planted in- the form of a heii-' 
llra on an average of 20ft. apart one Would be able to plant 125 trees to the acre. 
That svstem of laying out the trees enabled one to work the land toore essay, espetsi- 
allv when turning at the ends with the plough and the cultivator. Large holes for 
the trees should be dug, and when planting the bottom of the holes should be cone- 
shaoed and by placing the tree in the centre the roots would slope downwards in a 
natural position around the cone-shaped earth. The planter should then flU in With 
fine soil pressed firmly around the roots; if lie weather was dry a bucket of water 
noured around the tree liefore all the earth was filled in was a splendid thing. After 
that had soaked away 'he' should fill in the earth to the surface level. After the 
trees were planted they could prune off to 18in. or 20in. high when they would dp- 
ncar as straight sticks. When starting to grow all buds but the three top ones 
suitable to form the head should be rubbed off. By so doing one would have a much 
stronger tree as aU the energies of thfe tree would be devoted to the buds one wished 
to develop, the result would be three well-developed shoots, fotming the future main 
branches on which the tree was built. The grower who disliked to sacrifice the fine 
top would sacrifice future growth and vigor. As to what sorts of trees to plant he 
suggested almonds and quince trees as suitable for breakwinds. For the orchard 
of one acre:— Apples— Four Emperor Alexander, four"Lord Sufifield, four Cleopatra, 
six Jonathiis, four Rokewood, four Borne Beauty, two EibsTon Pippins. Apricots— 
Two early Moorpark, two Royal. Cherries— One Early Rivers, and one Late Duke; 
four figs. Peaches (early)— One each of High’s Early Canada, Downing, Briggs’ 
Bed May, Early Elvers, Wiggins, Early Crawford, and two Lady Palmerston; pears, 
two early and two late sorts; six plums,' six pruues, two oranges, and three lemons. 
The balance could be planted' with vines of different varieties. These should be 
planted in rows 10ft. apart, and 15ft. apart in the rows; after the second year 
these could be treUiaed. The land should be well and deeply ploughed and harrowrf 
down before planting, and after every rain the surface of the soil should te stirred, 
never allowing a hard crust to form ; that was the secret of summer cultivation. The 
more moisture one could retain in the soil the better would be the result. Forming 
the trees was very important, as on that would depend a good deal as fb the future 
i^uccess and vigor of the trees. At the end of the season the three buds saved would 
have grown quite long, and formed many other small shoots. At the commencement, 
of winter they should all be cut back to within Sin. or 12iD. of the first pruning, and 
the second year one formed from ’these three branches, ttree others, making six, 
which were again cut back at pruning time. That enabled one to get short, thick- 
set limbs, which made th4 foundation of the tree strong and sturdy, and able to 
resist the strong winds, and throwing out strong healthy shoots upon which to carry 
their fruit, and the laterals would be clothed with fruit-bearing wood. At the third 
winter pruning one should have a tree 6ft. to 7ft. high, well formed, strong wd 
healthy, and ready for its life work, and one that would be very easily kept in order. 


LAUBA. 

August 8th. 

Making a Liying dn Small Holdings. — ^Mr. P- T. Bowker introduced this 
subject for discussion, and said that fie would apply the word “ small to represent 
a holding of 20 to .acres. There Were a-numl^r of occupations that could^ be 
engaged on small holdings, such as market gardening, fruit-bowing, bee-kwping, 
poultry farming, and otheia, but for till© ptirpose of discussion that evening he 
would con^e hima e lf to. that of dairying and pig-raising on a iO-acre farm. The 
first thing in chooung a farm was to iconsider its dist^ce from market. It ww 
essential that there should be a market tor the produce not too far away^ as freights 
were e^ensivo. It was also necessary that the land should be suit^ for lucerne 
growing, and the production of heavy erops of fodder, such u maiae, sorghum, Mts, 
wheat, and l^ley, Gax the Murray it was estimated that two co^ could be kept 
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to the acre on lucerne land. On that average 20 cows could be ^ept on a 40-aeTe 
farm, and he would try and illustrate that a living could be made from that 
numl^r of cows, with pigs and a few dozen fowls — work that could be done 
easily by one man, with assistance from his family. These cows would be classed 
as ordinary animals, yielding 3001b. of butter per year, about 61b. per cow per 
week, which would not, however, be sufficient for a progressive dairyman. Mr. 
•Clements, of Gawler Gap, had a number of cows under test ' They were fair-grade 
cows, something like those to be seen on a number of the best of our farms,- not 
specially selected, and eight of those eows wouUl average about 5001b. to €d01b. of 
butter a year. However, 3001b. of batter at Is. per lb., an average price that 
Should be obtained, amounted to £300 from 20 cows; pigs, £75; poultry, £25; 
young stock, £40; making a total of £435. Expenses could be set out as follows: — 
Interest on 40 acres at £15 per acre (£600 at 5 per cent.), £30; interest on stock 
and plant (valued at £500), £25; wages, £30; fodder, £40; sundry items, £30; total, 
£155; leaving a very fair return for the farmer. There was no doubt whatever 
that an enterprising man would find it much more profitable to sell, his produce, 
such as milk, for which Is. or more a gallon could be obtained, with very little more 
expense than selling butter or cream. Milk at Is. per gallon would increase the 
income by at least £150. In reply to a question as to which was the best cow 
for the Laura district, the speaker said that he preferred the Jersey or the Jersey 
crossed with another good milking strain. Mr. E. G. Blesing said he had found 
dairying more profitable on the plains than in the hills. Replying to a question 
concerning silage, Mr. Bowker said that chaffed maize, cut just as 3ie kernels were 
formed, made the best ensilage. Other g(K>d silage crops were oats, grass, and 
wheat, when short and fine. That could be put into the silo without being chaffed, 
but it was inore useful fed green. In growing maize it was essential to get the 
best variety for the district Maize wa.s the great standby of the Adelaide 
dairymen to balance up the ration with lucerne. 


PORT BROUGHTON (Average annual rainfall, 14.44in.). 

August 20th. — Present: 10 members. 

The Advantages op the Agricultural Bureau.— Mr. R. H. Evans contributed 
a. paper on this subject, in which he said the farmers bad at their disposal an in- 
stitution which would enable them to increase their knowledge of all rural pursuits. 
Especially lb regard to stock troubles were they able to obtain first-hand expert 
information. The meetings of the Bureau enabled farmers to meet and discuss 
together various items of interest, and in that manner much was done to educate 
the man on the land. Members discussed the paper, and all agreed that the Bureau 
was a most worthy institution, and that members should do all in their power to 
further the work of the Branch. This being the annual meeting the Hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr, J. H. Fletcher) read the annual report and balance-sheet. 


PORT PIRIE (Average annual rainfall, 13.21in.). 

June 28th, — Present: eight members. 

A short pai)er dealing with the bladcsmith shop on the farm was contributed by 
Mr. Kuchner and read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. M. Lawrie). In discussing 
the paper Mr. H. Johns said many small jobs, such as mending chains, making 
eyebolts, &c., could easily be done after a little practice. Other members also 
discussed the paper. 


BEDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). , 

August 28th. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Pengilly) read an extract from a lecture given by 
Mr. P. E. Place (Veterinary Lecturer) at Murray Bridge. Mr. J. MeAvaney did 
not think it was wise to burn the haystacks, asdn the case of a drought the hay 
.could be fed to cattle and sheep. Mr. J. A Potts recommended sprinkling the 
hay with sulphur, before chaffing, as a help to ward off stock troubles, Mr. Coffey 
advised members to take precautions ^^ainst the. mice plague in future. 
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WHYTE-TABCOWIE (Average anaual rainfall, 13.91i*.). 

August 25th.— Present: 10 members. 

Methods oe Sheabiso.— In a short paper on this subject Mr. A. E. Green 
advised eaeh fanner to have a small woolshed of his own. Co-operation would 
very likely cause disagreement before the season was finished. He was not in 
favor of shearing by machinery. Although the sheep might be shorn more quickly 
by machinery, the comb of the hand piece running through the wool divided the 
fibre, and the sheep were not so well able to withstand the weather. If a sheep 
were killed soon after being shorn by the machine the marks of the comb would 
be found inside the akin, which proved that the wool had been pulled and not cut 
off. In shearing with the blades the fibres of the wool were pressed together 
nhidi left a fair covering for the sheep, and if in a fair condition they would not 
fed the heat or cold nearly so much as those shorn by the machine. A good plan 
was to yard%e sheep as closely as possible prior to shearing, as that would make 
them sweat, and the fleeces would be much easier to clip. The sheep should be 
carefully taken to the board. and shorn with all possible speed. The wool was 
then picked up and put on the table with the outside of the fleece upwards. Care 
should be taken to see that all dirty and stained pieces of wool were taken from 
the fleeces and kept separate, or else the value of the clip would be affected. The 
belly pieces which were taken off first should be kept in a bag by themselves." When 
shorn the sheep should be branded before leaving the yard and then put back into 
the paddock. Mr. F. Lock agreed with the paper, and thought that more pains 
should be taken in classing the wools. Mr. G. F. Jenkins thought that it would 
pay farmers to erect a small woolshed between them, and if the machine shears 
were used by experienced men he thought they would give good results. Mr. E. 
J. Pearce also spoke in favor of co-operation. Mr. F. W. Kobinson thought that 
if the sheep were branded about a week off shears the brand wonld be visible until 
next shearing season. 


WIREABABA (Average annual rainfall, IS.flliii.). 

September Ist. — Present : 18 members. 

IMFKCVISO Home Suerounmngs on the P.vum.— I n a paper under tliis heaiiing, 
Mr. G. H. Gurnow said that one should first improve the home surroundings by 
fencing in a small area around the house in which fruit trees and vegetables eould 
be planted. The slieds were also of importance, and he thought that if these were 
built at the rear of the homestead it would improve the appearance of the farm. 
Nothing looked worse than to see a farm with broken down fences, and that was 
also dangerous to stock. Trees could also be planted in the paddocks as shelter 
for the stock. If good classes of stock were kept it would be found that the work 
oil the farm would be much more interesting. 


YACKA. 

August 30th. — ^Present: eight members. 

Rolling. — In a short paper dealing with this subject Mr. H, Harrison said that 
the roller eould be used to a great advantage on wheat fields. By rolling the 
land and closely compressing the partieles of earth, one excluded the cold 
winds or the rays of a drying sun from the roots of the young plant. Rolling could 
be performed repeatedly on grain crops during the spring months. Gate should be 
taken not to roll the land when very wet, or the action of the sun would form 
a hard-baked surface. 


BEUlie north, July 7th. — Annual Meeting. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. 
unmiings) read the annual report, and in the course of his remarks, spoke of the 
advantage to be derived from being a member of the Bureau. He would like to 
see more interest taken in the workings of the Bureau, and urged members to attend 
more regularly. > e 
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. GEORGETOWN, August 4th. — Mr. A. Hill iutroduced a 4iBcn8Moii on tte Wheat 
Poojt It being the annual meeting, election of officers for the ensui^ took 
plaee, • ” ' ' V .v 

MUNBOOBA, August 28th.-rMembers discussed the resolutions to be brought 
forivard at the annu^ congress, to be held in Adelaide. ' ' 


LOWER-NORTH Dl STR ICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FAftRELLS FLAT) 

NANTAWAREA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

August 30th. — ^Pr^nt: seven members. ■ 

. PB£VAii£NGE OF MiCE. — ^In opening a discussion on this subject Mr. J. H. NichoUs 
.said there were still a large number of mice about, and he toought that was be- 
cause there had not been any severe fr(Mte. He thought that preparations should 
be made for the prevention of damage being done to haystacks, &c., in the event 
there being another plague during the n^ year. Mr. Smith recommended the 
building of a ring fence of galvanized iron, using sheets of 6ft. x 3ft., and poet 
and necessary rails, these being put on the inside of the fence, and the iron let 
into the ground to 6ia. or 9in. Mr. B. P. Uppill thought that the price of iron, and 
the straw or sheaves blowing off the stack and accumulating would render the 
fence worthless, as the mice would still have free access to the stack. Mr. Green- 
shields thought that if one were to cut the hay a littie on the green side the mice 
would not do sp much damage, and also the straw would contain more nutriment 
Mr. Sutton also spoke in favor of the ring fence, and thought that the expense so 
incurred would more than repay in the amount of hay that would, be saved. Mr. 
Smith thought that the fence shoiild be built some little distance out from the 
stack. He had also noticed a large number of rats in that district, and thought 
that before long they would become a very serious pesL 


BIVBBTON (Average annual rainfall, 20.48m.). 

July 25th. — Present: 21 members and 25 visitors. 

Fasm Management. — “Carefuluess,^^ said Mr. H. W. Davis, in a paper on the 
subject of farm management, ^^was most ^sential for the succes^ul managemmt of 
the farm. Neglect meant the loss of both money and time. A small’ bolding well 
managed, and with good stock on it, was far better than having more land and not 
earing for the stoek. The homestead should be situated as near as possible to the 
centre of the farm, so that the teams could be brought into the stable to feed in 
the middle of the day. When erecting subdivisional fences it was a wise plan to 
have races leading from the varioms paddt^ks to the water trough in order that 
stock in the grazing paddocks conld have access to water at any time. Buildings 
should not be put too close together,' that would minimise damage in the event of 
fire. StaUes drained better if built on rising ground. It was much better to have 
the chaff house in toe centre of the stable, so that horses could be fed easily and 
quickly. One mistake* notuswble in many homesteads waa that the rubbish and 
manure from around the stables jmd sheds blew directly in and around the doors 
bf -the house. A good plan to avoid tost was to build the bam and' implement dieds 
between the stable and the hduse. Working horses should have good warm, roomy 
sfebies divided into single stalls. If they were shut or tied up at night- straw bed- 
ding should be provided in abundance. Small quantities of feed at regular intervals 
were better than large quantities fed irregularly. It should be seen that the team 
was in good condition before the heavy work began. Grooming every morning was 
. better than a little extra feed, as that removed sweat ajid impurities from the body. 
He advised every farmer to breed his 'own foals, and-to have the services of the best 
horse procurable. All young stock on the farm should have careful attention, and 
amount be allow^ to fall into poor condition, espedally in toe yearltogj^tage. 
.<5^s,jpigs, and poultry, if given proper c^e and attention, would to phy many 
of the expenses.- Fowls ^should ^. reared durtog .wbrtef mdntoS;W.pf&^ to be:in 
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IsTine ctoditirisf wli^:«ggs w«« “ g®*^ P”“- The fowls should have a proper 
tn'^st in otherwise they would soon find their way to.the implement aieds and 
thiM Ponswiiig dmnld he stdrJod soon after seeding in order to have the benefit 
f Hie oarlv rains, andflie depth should be varied every two or ttree years. If the 
f was harrowed after hwvy Tsdns it would help to kill weeds and conserve 
„:«h,re. AH cereals before. being sown should be carefully graded. When pur- 
machinery notice should be taken of the following points:— Durability, sim- 
Tnitv of constructiop, lightness of draught, and effecUvcness in working. When 
the imnlementJl had finished work fof the season they should be thoroughly over- 
and if necessary repaired and then put away into good sheds. Harness 
wnnld longer, and would be easier to handle if oiled well during the year. NO 
farm was complete without a blaejismith ’s forge, as many pounds could be saved 
iiv doing Uttle jobs in spare time or on wet days; a small supply of split Units,. eye- 
Zlts washers bolts, and nails of vainous sises, if kept on hand, would save ranch 
tone ’in the event of breakages.^ A garden would also prove profitable for growjug 
vegetables for the table. Many accidents would be avoided by having an unused 
corner or rubbish heap fenced off, where pieces of wire and glass could be ptt^ and 
thus save injuries to stock. Provision eould be made against dry seasons by build- 
ing a stack of straw every year, and by saving cocky chaff, *c. Bootoping was 
ncrhaps one of the most essential factors to good, management. If books were 
nrooeriy kept and balanced monthly or quarterly, they enabled a famer to see in 
a VCTV short time how things were going, and what branches of the farm were not 
mving their way.” The Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. A. Gray) presented the annual re- 
^ V*The Acting Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. Finnis) was present. 


port, 


delivered an addrees on the organization and work of the Agricultural Bureau. 


EIVEETON. (Average aimuaJ rainfall, 20.48in.). 

August 25th.— Present,; 22 members and three visitors. 

Wheat— The World’s Commercul Product.- In a paper 'if 
iect Mr. E. A. Gray said amongst the world’s commercial pr^ucts the 
if not in monetary'^ value, at any rate in importance, must be given to the f^d- 
stuffs. The cultivation and productiou of wheat had been 

time immemorial, and some idea of the enormous development ^® ^® f 
stuffs could'be gathered from the fact that the annml value of ®'®“® ™ 

ported into the United Kingdom was £35,000 000. Th® ®oiI to whmh the farmer 
entrusted his seed should possess certain quabte, and the 
sufficient quanttty of moisture from the soil.- Soils of a good 1®®™ 3 ® ^® ^ 
on which to grow wheat, but with sl^ul farming and seleetion^of pro pe r raneto 
of grain good returns can be obtained from sandy county. mpua u 

natL of the land might be modified Igr the addition of f ‘ 2 ®>-®®‘ 
was necessary to add lime to sandy soils, and, as a mndifv its DhvBical 

purpose. The element that was added to the sod should only mo^fy 
nature by giving it greater denwty, but it should also, by its c mi p ^ i 

increase the chance of successful cultivation. It sometimes app ftasp the 

soil contained the elements that wwe needed in Ihvpt Briefly 

land should be deeply ploughed and thoroughly mixed with the ^ ’ J 

outlined, tho elements required were sufficient, but ®®^. ®^®®®®‘^®,™® , • ’ j' 

the indispensable elements of plant food, such as nitrogen, p ^ — „i, 1 p 3 the 

potash. The great advantage of chemical manures Was • 

farmer to modify the composition of the land, and add to the ti,e 

Farmyard manure increased both the physical and ^ j different 

soil, besides addii^ to its moistare-holding capacity. '^*®®F®"‘ P ^ ootash or 

“i™?!”!/J;'itr^^^understooftat if 


needs; one require an abundance of nitrogen, wnusi i^ouici ^ r 

more phosphoric acid- out of the soil. Hence it might be ®?®^y ® ^ . . _.„i j soon 
the same variety were grown on one field for several succesmve y , nroucr 

eahaust the element whieh it particularly required. 'J'*® according 

condition, neitoer top bard, noTtop sSft Methods of ^t-®; W 
to the soil, climatic conditiens, Am finio soil was turned ®.7^’"^uv .nd 'rolled if 
rowed, and cultivated to break up tte clods to put it m ^r Uth and r^ii 
necessary to pTftgmter finhneB^ tt was impossible to flit a date accord-' 

for that wite a quesfen to be. detonninecl by experience, and varied y 
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ing to local conditions. The farmer shotiM be Tery careful in his choice of It 
was futile to have good land, to till it well, and then sow seed of an indifferent 
quality. He then dealt with different methods of harvesting. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

September 4th. — Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

WOOL-CL.VSSING.— Mr. G. S.. Jenkins contributed a paper on- this subject. Before 
being thrown on the table for classing the fleece should be skirted in order to make 
it uniform in length and quality, he said. It. should be drawn oat flat, and the 
skirting commenced behind the points of the shoulders, the sweaty edges being re- 
moved with the fingers. After working in that way to the topknot and collar, and 
removing the same, the other side should be treated in a like manner, then back to . 
the starting point, working the opposite way, and then around the lower part of 
the breech, taking off the short harsh wool on the lower portion of the leg, and from 
there to the tail, particular care being taken to remove all stained wool. After the 
rough edges had been removed from the fleece the sides and ends should be thrown 
over a few inches, and the side farthest away from the operator slightly turned in. 
The fleece slioukl then be folded right over on the edge nearest the table and rolled 
from the shoulder to the breech, when it would show up to the best advantage. The 
staple should then be tested. For a small flock of 200 or 300 sheep the tender wool 
could be placed with the short wools, but with a nice-sized flock it should be kept 
by itself. AA, or first grade wools, should be the longest, brightest, and most at- 
tractive fleeces, and light in condition. The A grade should include those shorter 
in staple, heavier in condition, and less attractive to the eye. The skirtings should 
be made into three lots, namely, first pieces, the longest and brightest of the skirt- 
ings, the sweaty and short trimmings of the first pieces or any short in staple and 
stained wool, that should be dried ^fore bagging. The table and floor locks could 
be put together, although in a big flock they should be kept separate. In a large 
flock classes generally were as follows; — A A, fine, long, and bright wools, and 
light in condition; A, shorter in staple, heavier in condition, and therefore less 
attractive looking, and possibly a little finer; BB, long, bright, and attractive, light 
in condition, but coarser in character than AA grade; B, shorter in the staple than 
BB, heavier in condition and less attractive, and if anything a little finer than BB; 
CO, very flue, heavy-conditioned, and fatty fleeces. All tender wools should be 
kept by themselves unless there was a sufficient number to make two or three classes, 
which might be the case in the time, of a drought. Crossbred and longwools were 
classed on length and quality only. The counts of Crossbred and long-woolled breeds 
were the very strong Lincoln 28s and 36s to the three-quarter cross, 40s and 44s; 
middle cross, 46s, and the comebacks SOs, 56s, and 588 counts, although come- 
backs could be much finer. ‘ To class a Cross-bred clip of 1,000 sheep or there- 
abouts, possibly three classes could be made, as follows: — 40s and 44s, 46s anil 
50s, 56s aud 58s, but in classing a few thousand the clip should be classed to 
the fullest extent, which meant keener work, making a separate lot for each count. 
The counts for Merinos were from 58s (very strong) to 100s (very fine). In a 
farmer 's flock of 200 or 300, either Merino or Crossbr^, it should only be necessary 
to make two classes; the long, bright, and attractive fleeces for the AA grade, and 
the short and less attractive fleeces for the A grade. In skirting a Crossbred fleece 
it was only necessary to skirt very lightly. In dealing with a big clip, either Cross 
bred or Merino, should the clover burr be troublesome, all affected wool should be 
skirted off the fleece, which was generally on the lower part of the shoulder, along 
the lower portion of the ribs, on the belly, and the lower part of the breech. Those 
skirtings should be kept separate. Should the burr or grass seeds be well established 
through the fleece and flock it would be wiser to skirt lightly. All belly wool should 
be skirted, the long bright wool for first bellies, and the trimmings for belliee, 
great care being taken to remove the urine-stained wool. No amateur should 
attempt to classify a big clip, as it was very easy to run one class into another 
where five or six grades were being made. The floor should be kept clean, so that 
the skirtings should not be trodden upon, and the board swept after each sheep had 
been shorn. Where a. large flock was concerned the wool of ewes, wethers, and 
‘hoggets should be claimed separately,' and branded accordingly, and also class 
separate the ewe hoggets and wether hoggets, as ewes grew a much softer fleece, 
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which realised S iDetter price. Last, but not least, a grower should not in an 7 way 
deceive the buyer by placing the fleeces in the bale so as to have some inferior wool 
in the middle, where it was not likely to be seen. It might not be noticed when sold, 
but would be foxuid out later on wh^ taken out, and the brand would go down in 
that buyers^ bad books, and other buyers' books as well. 


GAWLEB BIVEB, August 27tlL~Tbe Yiticultural Instructor (Mr. H. E. 
Laffer) delivered an address on ‘‘Pruning and Training of Vines." 

LTNDOOH, August 30th. — ^Mr, W. H. Lawes read an extract on the manufacture 
of alcohol from wheat. Messrs. Klauber and Lawes tabled samples of rope made 
from binder twine. On September 7th Mr. 6. Quinn gave a demonstration of 
pruning in Mr. Hammat's orchard. 

MALLAIiA, September 7th. — ^Messrs. P. 8. Alford and W. Miller, of Adelaide, 
visited the Branch, and spoke on the ‘‘Bulk Handling of Wheat Scheme." 

ROSENTHAL, September 5th. — The Government Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. , 
E. Place) gave a post-mortem demonstratioa on a pig, and in the evening 
delivered an address on the treatment of mar^ before and after foaling. 

TWO WELLS, September Isl — ^Mr. 6. M. ■Cordon contributed a paper on 
"Soil," which was well discussed. 

WATEBVALE, August 6th. — Mr. J. Halls opened a discussion on the planting of 
vines. Mr. J. Scovell thought the best plan was to have a piece of wire marked at 
the correct distances. Messrs. Davis and Grace were each of the opinion that sight 
sticks should be used. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

August 2nd.— Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

Laving out a 1,000 Acre Pabm. — In a paper on this subject Mr. W. G. Boundy 
said a good durable fence should first be erected by using gum posts and an iron 
dropper alternately with six vrires and a barb on top. Every gateway on the farm 
that was likely to be used in taking the farm implements from one paddock to the 
other should be 14ft. in widtiu The land should be cut up into five 100 acre pad- 
docks, and four 80 acre paddocks, leaving some small paddocks, say three of 50 
acres each near the homestead for stock, chiefly horses and cows; two small green 
feed paddocks, a fruit and vegetable garden; the house and sheds would easily use 
up the remaining few acres. A belt of mallee or other native trees should be left 
in each paddock to provide shelter for stock. The house, sheds, &c., should be built 
as near the middle of the section as po^ble, and on sloping ground, as that was 
much better for draining. The stables, chaff and engine house should be built 
together and put at least four chains away from the house. The best kind of stables 
were built of stone, and facing the east. Two eight -horse teams would be necessary 
to work a farm of that acreage, so One should have 16 stalls in the stables, wi^ 
mangers 2ft, deep and. 2ft. wide to enable loose hay to be fed vriGiout waste. Each 
horse should have a stall of its own and a peg to put its harness on. One loosebox 
could be built at one end of the stable. The barn and implement shed should be 
kept well away from the stables in case of fire. The watering arrangements of the 
ram should consist of pipes from one paddock .to another, with iron troughs and 
hall taps. An 18ft. troi^h at the sheds, and 12ft. troughs would be found large 
enough for the stock away from home. Mr. J. Alderman considered, it better to 
leave or plant trees only in the comers of the paddocks, as trees along the fence 
rendered too much soil unprodnetivei 
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MAITLAND (Average annual rainfall, 20.08in.). 

September Ist. — ^Pr«ient: eigM members. 

Question Box. — In reply to a question asked by a member as to what was the 
correct set of a stump-jump plough, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. Pitcher) said if 
in the case of an implement fitted with an ordinary P share, it should be set to 
enable the share to lie as fiat as possiMe; if the plough had tiie shares generally 
used in that district, the furrow wheel should be perfectly level with the l»ttom of 
the plates or shares, and should run parallel with the work, the draught or head 
set, so that the plough was evenly balanced, and on no account should the head be 
altered to suit the team, but the team driven to suit, the plough. Mr. Bentley said 
that if the back furrows were twisted in a little the plough would grip the ground 
better. Mr. E. G. Jarrett thought the trouble was caused by majority of 
ploughs beiug constructed to cut too vdde. Mr. Bowden said that the distance be- 
tween the main swing and the plough. had a lot to do with the implement working 
evenly. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

' CUMMINS. 

September 1st. — Present: nine membere and two visitors. 

Forestry. — In a paper under this headiug Mr. W. B. WaJkolm said in that 
district they had two of the main essentials for successful tree culture — a good 
reliable rainfall, and what was even more important, a strong and retentive sub- 
soil. Trees only lived on the surface soil for a time, and then their roots found 
their way into the subsoil, and from that obtained their sustenance. The types 
of trees that had proved themselves a<lapted to that country were sugar gums, 
pines, wattles, and olives. He believed there were many other and perhaps more 
valuable trees that would do equally as well. He bad planted a few black wattles 
four years ago, and they were now 12ft to 18ft. in height. Gums planted six 
years ago were 25ft. to 30ft. high, and these trees had received little or no 
attention beyond the natural mallee being grubbed out in their vicinity. So far 
he had considered only the value of trees as timber, but he thought they would be 
even more valuable in that country as shelter belts and breakwinds while growing 
to maturity. For a shelter belt or breakwind he advocated planting four rows 
of trees, with a distance of 20ft. between the rows, the alternate rows to be 
planted 25£t. and 10ft. between the trees io the rows, That would give two rows 
of large topped shady trees aud two rows of long straight high trees for rails, 
timber, &c. A temporary but substantial fence to keep the stock from destroying 
the trees during the first five or six years was an absolute necessity, aud if that 
was erected very little other work was required to ensure success. The number 
of trees required to plant a breakwind one mile in extent, as set out above, would 
be two rows of 528=1,056, and two rows of 211=422, or a total of 1,478 trees, 
and they would take up roughly 8 acres of land. 


EDILLIUE. 

September Ist. — Present: seven members and six visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. T, Knight contributed a paper on this subject. He 
said every farmer should keep as many sheep as his land would carry, but care 
should be exercised to see that the land was not overstocked. After many years’ 
experience he was convinced that sheep were the most profitable side line one could 
keep on the farm. They assisted in keeping the land clear of rubbish, and their 
droppings increased the fertility of the soil. He favored the Merino breed as the 
best suited for that district, as they had a good long staple of wool, and were not 
such bad fencers as others. Sheep also helped to supply good meat for the 
homestead. He spoke in favor of the practice of the annual dipping of sheep, as 
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flics were very bad in that district, and the dip acted as a good preventive to the 
blowfly. All dirty sheep should be breeched during May of each year, and if one 
had small paddocks the stock could be changed from one paddock to the other at 
frequent intervals. The lack of suitable means of transport was a great drawback 
to the lamb industry in that district 


ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin, to 12m.). 

August 25th. — ^Present: seven members. 

The Caee op and the Best Horse Suited for the District. — Mr. T. Wildman, in 
a paper dealing with this subject, said experience had taught him that the medium 
draught was the type of horse ^t suited to that district, seeing that it was able 
to obtain a good portion of its living in the paddock, and at the same time keep in 
good condition, pe thought every farmer should rear two or three foals at least 
every year in order to replace any losses that might from time to time occur. He 
emphasized the fact that farmers should only breed from the best classes of stock 
obtainable. The horses should be fed four times a day, and with the best feed that 
one had on hand or could procure. A driver should take great care of his team, 
and pay special attention to the horses ’ shoulders. If the harness was chafing 
it should be attended to, and arranged in order to give the horse as much ease and 
comfort as possible. A young horse should not be worked until three years old, 
and should only be worked lightly. In discussing the paper, Mr. R. T. Eamsey 
spoke in favor of the heavy draught horses. Mr. T. V. Wake preferred medium 
draught horses. Mr. H. J. Wheeler said great care should be taken to see that 
each horse of the team did its proper share of work. Good feeding was most essen- 
tial, and he agreed with the writer as to the class of farm horse. Mr. J. Wake 
said the horses should be well groomed. He had found sulphur a good remedy for 
sore shoulders and scalds. 


GOODE (Average annual rainfall, 12in. to 13in.). 

September 5th, — Pr^ent: 11 members and three visitors. 

Care or Country Roads. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Walter Folland), in a short 
paper drew attention to the difficulties under which settlers in the outlying districts 
labored iu respect to roads. He submitted several suggestions, which if adopted 
were calculated to relieve the position. It was thought that the quarter-chain 
grubbed roads were iosuflieiently wide for the safe passing of vehicles. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, Id.SSin.). 

August 4th. — ^Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Farm Life Compared with Other Occupations. — In a short paper on this 
subject Mr. E. Story compared various trades with the life of the farmer, in which 
he pointed out the advantages and disadvantages that beset one in every Wralk of 
life. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W, E. Hier) opened the discussion, and said he had 
noticed that although farm lads sought other occupations, they in time came back 
to work on the land. Mr, J. P, McEaehern thought the fanner 's life was best in 
good seasons; even though they had to work, at times, longer hours, the work was 
not 80 hard as many other occupations. Mr. J. S. Jacobs said that a farmer, to be 
successful, must use his brains the same as those employed in the city. Messrs. 
Smith, Story, Bagwell, and Aunger also discussed the paper. 


SALT CREEK. 

September Ist. — Present: 14 members and one visitor. 

Tidiness on the Farm. — ^I n the course of a paper on this subject Mr.'R. S. Frost 
said every fanner should provide accommodation for the housing of all implements, 
as the damp air and rain ruined the -woodwork and beajings. Machines such as 
the harvester, binder, and drill should^ be thoroughly overhauled, and all repairs 
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effected before being put away. If the woodwork of the maehinos was painted 
say once every two years it would lengthen the life -of the machine. It was not wise 
to put oil on crown wheels, pinions, or ehains, as it collected grit ; blacklead ^ould 
be used instead. When repairing harness it was not advisable to use rivets, as' they 
were likely to crack or burn the harness if left in tiie sun. The harness ^ould be 
oiled and kept under cover when not in tzse, and when necessuy should be repaired 
by sewing with hemp. If odd pieces of wire were put in a safe place there would 
not be the danger of injury to live stock. A bladnmith ’s outfit could be obtained 
for about £25, and much tune and expend would be saved in bui^ seasons if there 
was a smithy on the farm. Special attention should be given to the fences and 
the gates, as if these were kept in an untidy condition it gave the whole of the 
farm a bad appearance, besides being very apt to cause injury to. stock. With a 
little care and attention they could be kept in good orders 


YANINEE. 

September. — Present: 10 members and eight visitors. 

Crop Rotation on a Scrub Faru. — ^In the course of his remarks in a paper on 
this subject, Mr. B. Hicks said that first of all to be considered was the nature of 
the timber to be cleared before the land could be cropped. There was no doubt 
that it was a payable proposition to fallow new land, provided sufficient land could 
be cleared to enable one to do so. In the ease of an easily cleared block a good 
plan would be to roll down two areas of 200 acres each. One of these, A, could 
be cropped and the other, B, fallowed. In the second year a further 200 acres 
would be cleared. That area, would be fallowed, while A and B were cropped. 
Similarly in the fourth year another paddock, D, would be fallowed, and together 
with A, B, and C, cropped. Nest year A would be fallowed again. Proceeding in 
that manner rotation would be as follows:— Fallow, wheat, wheat, and thereafter 
fallow and wheat alternately. With a section not so easily cleared the only diffe* 
rence would be that none of the land would be fallowed ^fore the first crop, the 
clearing being too costly and slow to allow the land to lie idle the first year. In 
both cases the growing of more than two crops in succession for a start was not 
advisable, because the shoots appeared to be fairly easy to deal with in that district. 
In the case of sandy country it was a good plan to sow a crop of oats the first year. 
They did better than wheat on the poorer land, while in addition a good stubble 
burn could be obtained, thereby scorching the shoots. That idea would also obtain 
on some of the grey and colder country in the locality. After the land was cleared 
the fallow and wheat rotation could with advantage be altered to (1) fallow, 
wheat, grazing} or (2) fallow, wheats oats, or barley, as three-year rotations, or to 
fallow, wheat, oats, or barley, grazing as a four-year rotation, the latter taking 
first place. It was urged th^ whatever system was adopts, the land should be 
ploughed at least once for every crop. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. B. Scholz) also 
read an extract on ‘ * How to Peed ■Cocky Chaff and Straw, * ^ which was dis- 
cussed. 


YEELANNA. 

September 3rd. — Present: 16 members. 

Fencing. — ‘‘It was advisable to put good fences on the farm rather than to be 
constantly repairing old, broken-down ones,^’ said Mr. H. Glover in a papM on the 
snbject of fencing. Where fencing posts had to be brought from long Stances a 
good fence could be made by putting a post every half a chain with one iron 
flropper or post between^ and a strainer every eight chains. All posts should be 
put 2ft. in the ground, and strainers 3ft. Three feet six inches was a mo^ suitable 
height for a boundary fence; that was a convenient height for using mterial as 
follows: — Barbed wire on top of posts, plain No. 8 wire 9in. below barbed, and a 
j^o. 10 wire 25in. from the top of the post. By putting the netting Sin. in the 
^ound and fastening sfecurely.to^the two plain wires one would have, aj vety. ser- 
viceable fence. A good serviceable divimon fence could he made by pla^g posts 
and droppers the same distance apart as in the boundary fence^ but ihe height of 
the fence need be only 3ft. 3in., with barbed wire on top, and ftm No. 10 wires 
placed as follow: — First wire lOin. from barb;, next ^im. Iw^* and the two 
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wires Tin. apart. In selecting timljer for posts it was always advisable to get old 
timber with very little sap tn it, for in a wet district like that sHH timber decayed 
very quickly, and any young timber would rot off in about three years. He had 
tried gum, pine, teatree, and mallee, and thoughl was the best, but the posts 
should be split from old timber. Bound gmh posts did not last long unless cut from 
very old trees. . ' . 


BXJ'njBB, September 3rd. — The meeting was held at Mr. 0. F. .Ferieho’fi 
residence, who ^ve an address on “Experimental Work in Butler," and a dia* 
cussion took place on the Gongreea agenda. 

COLTON, September let — The meeting took the form of a discussion on the 
Government handling of wheat. 

GREEN PATCH, August 27th.— Members discussed various questions of stock 
troubles, and the topic of fox destruction. 

KOPPIO, August 27th.— Members gave results of their harvest returns, and a 
good discussion followed. Yields in most cases had been very good, which wag due 
to the very good spring rains that had fallen. It was noticed that mid season 
wheats had yielded much better than either early or late varieties. The question 
of fox destruction was also discussed. 

PENONG, September 1st — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. 0. J. Murphy) presented 
the anuual report, which showed that eight meetings had been held during the year. 
The election of ofdcerg then followed. 

WARROW, August 25th. — A good discussion took place on the fox question. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

lEAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES) 

BEBBI. 

.June 6th. — Present; 19 members. 

Annual Meeting. — The lion. Secretary (Mr. W. B. Lewis) read the annual 
report, which showed that seven papers and three addresses had been given. Mr. 
F. R. Arndt read a paper on the advisabUily of fonning a Citrus Growers^ Associa- 
tion. The election of officers followed. At a meeting held on August 8th Mr. .F. 
Arndt read a very interesting paper on “Manuring of Orchards." 


BOOKPTTRNONG EAST. 

September 1st. — Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Sheep on the F^m, — In a paper under this heading Mr. R. J. Mayfield said 
he favored Merino sheep for that district, and was very keen on keeping more sheep 
and hand-feeding them. Ho also advised the sowing of oats to be fed to the 
sheep as corn. It was not wise to run sheep in scrub unattended. Every farmer 
should have a straw stack, as that tad been known to save many flocks during a 
bad season. 


BOBBTKA. 

September Ist-^Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Takeall. — ^Mr. E, L. Cowled submitted a paper on this subject, in which he 
outlined the characteristic appearance and development of takeall in crops. ' It 
was a prevailing notion, he said, that ^ affected paddock could be bkre-fallowed 
tor one year, and the succeeding year sown to wheat, without a dai^r of the 
recurrence of the trouble. That was a mistake, as the fungus carried over on 
self-sown wheat, 8tubl>lex'^. ^^4 method of prevention which he suggested was 
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first of all to burn all straw on the affected paddock, fallow, keep the fallow 
clear of self-sown wheat and thistles, elUier by means of sheep or cultivation, and 
in the following seeding crop with oats. After the oats had been stripped an 
endeavor should be made to secure a cl^n running burn. After fallowing again 
the land should be fit to carry wheat, although if the disease were very bad a 
second crop of oats might be necessary. When new land .was being handled, he 
suggested the following procedure as a means of forestalling the development of 
the disease. "Wheat should be sown the first year, the stubble burnt, and the land 
cult'-vated lightly the following seeding and sown with oats. The oat stubble 
should be burned, and a self-sown crop of oats allowed to grow. That could be 
fed off, and the land fallowed for wheat the following year. That meant one 
wheat crop each four years. An alternative, though not so safe as the preceding, 
was wheat, oats, fallow — i.e., wheat every three yeaxs. The fallowing should Ite 
done early whilst the ground was wet, and be worked back in September or 
October^ and then left until seedingl Dry working was to be avoided, as it 
encouraged the development of the disease. He then mentioned several instances 
in illustration of the manner in which the trouble spread. 


BRINKLEY. 

August 25th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Country Shows. — In a paper dealing with the management of country shows 
Mr, K. Sehenscher made the suggestion that the generally high prize money 
awarded for jumping events might be reduced, and a corresponding addition made 
to the awards for stallions and brood mares of draught stock. Implements, be 
thought, should be judged on performances, and be suggested that a trial in the 
field should be held on the day preceding the show. The general provision in 
grain sections was for a bag of oats, wheat, or barley; more interest was likely 
to be taken if separate prizes were allocated for different varieties. Certain forms 
of '‘preparation” of exhibits should be prohibited by the rules of the society. 


CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 30th. — Present: six members and two visitoTS. 

Mr. S. Gray read a paper on ‘ ' Fallowing. ' ’ In discussing the paper Mr. J. 
Small said sheep should ^ kept on the fallow to help to keep it clean. Mr. J. 
Gray said that fallowing should be done early and all stumps picked off before 
seeding. Mr. Robinson thought that grass land burnt off would be equal to fallow. 
He also spoke in favor of keeping sheep on the fallow. 


CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 27th. — ^Present: eight members. 

Share Farming. — Mr. J. Small, in contributing a paper on this subject, said he 
wished to refer only to the class of land in that locality. He advised the intending 
share farmers to see that the block was properly fenced and subdivided, in order 
that stock could be kept from the growing crop, and that when seeding or fallow- 
ing was finished, the horses would not have to be paddocked elsewhere. There was 
little in the share system, except for the man with grown up sons. The finances of 
the share man were also a determining factor. The landlord should supply all seed 
and super., and sufficient bags for his portion of the crop. He thought the parties 
should each take a certain portion of every 100 acres sown. Wheat was a -more pay- 
able crop than oats, and he suggested that the tops of sand ridges should not be 
cultivated. Taking everything into eonsuderation, he thought the best plan was 
for an intending farmer to take up a block of scrub land from the Government. - In 
discussing the paper, Mr. E. Colwell said that carting stumps was a big help to the 
share farmer, and also, if possible, a few sheep, cows, and pigs should be kepi 
Mr. Gray agreed with the writer lhat the paddo<^ should be subdivided. 
The chainnan considered that the agreement should be carefully studied by both 
parties, and he preferred having a Government block to workii^ on the share 
system. 
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COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.). 

AugTist 3rd.— PTMent: Ei^t members and three visitors. 

Points fob Farmers.— In a paper dealing with this subject Mr. J. P. Pitman 
said the horses should have first consideration on the farm. If the land was not 
very stony there would be no need to have them shod, but care should be taken 
to keep the hoofs well trimmed, or they would be likely to cause a sprained foot. 
When harnessing the horses the foreleg should be free, as that helped the horse 
to keep flies out of its eyes. The mane should be pulled out from under the 
collar. If the animal had sore shoulders dry black lead should be applied; that 
would help to prevent the collar from chafing. The team should be trained to 
start together, and that would save many broken chains and straps. All 
machinery should be kept well oiled and ail nuts tightly screwed up. A good 
protection for keeping tfie dust out of the wheels could be made from a piece of 
leather. At harvest time some chaff should be pul under the wheat heap, and 
especially under the bags when ready for loading to prevent the damp from the 
ground going into the wheat. At a meeting held on Au^st Slst Mr. H. Redman 
contributed a paper on “Sheep on the Farm.” He said sheep were a valuable 
asset to the farm, as in addition to giving a fleece of wool and a supply of lambs 
they kept down the weeds on the fallow and provided meat for the home. Over- 
stocking should be avoided, and the sheep breeched before there was an abundance 
of green feed, as that wo^d save a good quantity of wool. The high price of 
fencing material at the present time was one of the chief hindrances to a roan 
purchasing sheep, but efforts should be made to procure a few good ewes and the 
services of the best ram. Oats could be grown to advantage as sheep feed. A 
great factor in having sheep on the farm was the benefit tho land received from 
the droppings, ^pe could be sown mixed with super., but care should be taken 
not to allow it to stand too long, as there was a danger of the acids in the super, 
killing the seed. Three pounds to the acre was about the usual quantity sown. 
He spoke in favor of the Merino as the best class of sheep for that district, chiefly 
because they were not such bad fencers as other breeds, and also because of their 
hardy nature. Wheat-growing alone was not so remunerative as in past days, 
and the best method of adding to the value of the block would be to keep good 
sheep on the farm, 


MURRAY BRIDGE. 

June 26th. — ^I’resent: 26 members. 

Seasonable Notes. — In. an address under this heading Mr. C. G. Savage (Mana- 
ger Government Orchard, Blackwood) said: — “Land that is to be planted as 
an orchard should be thoroughly cleared; trees and bushes and stony reefs should 
be removed to a depth of 12in. to 18in., and the remaining lower layers of stone be 
shattered with explosives and the surrounding soil be drawn over it. The land 
should be ploughed deeply and subsoiled; this is best done before the land is planted. 
Two ploughs are used, the first being a single-furrow plough, which turns over a 
deep furrow; the second plough follows in the same furrow, and stirs, but does 
not turn up the subsoil; this second implement is usually a special plough made 
for this purpose, or an ordinary single-furrow plough from which the mouldboard 
has been removed. In tests set out at the State Experiment Orchard, Blackwood, 
the trees planted on land that has not been subsoiled are not making the growth 
or bearing the crops that the trees are that are planted on land that has been sub- 
soilod. Subsoiling is in some cases done with the aid of explosives; this consists 
of boring a series of holes thi’oughout the block to be treated, and charging the 
same with explosives, which, when exploded, shatter and crack ihe soil and subsoil. 
Of course these methods of preparing land have at times to be modified, especially 
on deep sandy land in exposed positions, which would drift if ploughed up deeply 
and e^osed to the weather ; these conditions prevail at some of the irrigation arew. 
In this ease it is advisable to work deeply the soil where the rows of tre^ will 
stand, and from year to year, as the trees increase in size, to widen the cultivated 
strip until the whole of the orchard is under cultivation; by this time the trees will 
^ord a fair amount of protection against drift The matter of cover crops should 
w seriously considered. The planting of crops will serve a dual purpose— the land 
18 prevented from drifting, and the soil is enriched in vegetable matter when the crop 
IS ploughed in, especially if some legume has been planted, such as peas or vetches, 
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as these plants will also add nitrogen to the soiL Where irri^tioii is practised^ 
t?ie grading of the land is a big dontflderation. Some of the experienced settlers- 
upon the irrigation colonies contend that it pap, in the long nm, to thoroughly 
grade the land so that the water can be applied with the minimum amount of 
trouble. In €Xp6|ed positions one of the first items the intending orchardist should 
consider is the question of breakwinds. There are many kinds of* trees that can 
be grown to serve this purpose, but those that will yield a return should be favorably 
considered. In this connection the almond, pear, loquat, and olive have proved good 
propositions. Having decided the system upon which your orchard is to be planted, 
and the position of the trees having been marked dther by pegs or plough furrows, 
.the holes should be dug. Throw out the top soil to tiie depth of Ift, then thoroughly 
break up the subsoil, but do not bring it to the surface. If manure is to be applied 
to the tree when planted, mix the manure thoroughly into the subsoil, so that the 
roots do not come in direct contact with, and thus prevent injury to the root system. 
The sixe of the hole will depend upon the condition of the land, and the .way the 
land is prepared for planting. If the land was not subsoiled, the bigger the hole 
the better, and this will also apply to heavy soils, the idea being to give the trees 
a large feeding area through wMch the roots can easily penetrate. When planting the 
tree, cut off all bruised and broken roots : the roots should be spread out evenly in the 
hole, the centre of which has been slightly mounded, so that the roots- will be in a 
downward direction ; the strongest roots and branches should be placed in the direc- 
tion of the prevailing winds to help to counteract the effects of these winds. The time 
of planting varies according to the weather conditions; where the rainfall is solely 
or mainly depended upon for growing the trees, early planting is advocated, for 
though the tree to all appearances is dormant, the roots pow rapidly in autumn 
and early winter, thus trees planted early have a good root hold upon the soil before 
the cold weather sets in and checks their growth; when summer returns the tree is 
ready to start straight into leaf and is better able to withstand the summer heat. 
In planting tests conducted at the State Experiment Orchards, at both Blackwood 
and Adelaide, the trees planted in May made several hundreds of inches of new 
roots in a few weeks, while those planted later did not do so well, as the ground 
had become cold, and root growth was not e^) rapid until the soiled warmed up in the 
spring time. In areas where the main supply of moisture is obtained by irriga- 
tion the planting, of course, will have to be delayed in many cases until first 
irrigation. The treatment of wounds is worthy of more consideration than is gene- 
rally given to it, for badly made and neglected cuts seriously affect the health of 
the tree. When a shoot or a limb has to be removed, make the cut in such a^direc- 
tiou that it can soon be callused over. Decaying ends of shoots are a great source 
of danger, as they are mediums through which fungi and insect pests may enter. 
Wounds when made with a saw should be smoothed over with a sharp knife, and the 
damaged edges of the bark carefully removed. Large wounds should always be 
treated with some compound calculate to prevent the entry of disease. There are 
several compounds which can be used, but the two more commonly used, and the 
cheapest and most easily procured, are tar and oil lead paint; any waste paint may 
be used, the thicker the better, as long as it can be easily applied^ as thin paint is 
liable to run down and damage the bark. Of the two, the paint is preferable, &a tiie 
tar is likely to burn the healing collars; a good plan is for the pniner to carry 
a small tin of paint with him, and treat the wounds of the trees as soon as he has 
finished pruning it; in this way none of the cuts will be missed, as is often the ease 
when the painting is done some time later, and decay is prevented frpm setting in. 
Great care should be taken to prevent these dressings from running down the 
branches, as this may cause the bark to, perish. These compounds have a great ad- 
vantage over wax, shellac, &c., as they a&ere more closely and do not peel off after 
a season or two. There are many different modifications of grafting; the follow- 
ing methods are those commonly used;— (1) Whip and tongue; (2) bark or rind; 
(3) bark or rind with strap; (4) cleft The whip and tongue method is used when 
the scion and stock are abotit the same diameter. The stock is cut witii a fairly 
long sloping section, and then split about one- third way down the section, from the 
top edge; the scion is cut with a correspondingly sloping section, and is split about 
one'third w^ along the section from the lower edge. The scion is then, fittea 
closely into the stock, taking care to see that the barks meet; the operaUon is 
<Mjmpletc^ by either binding the graft tightly with waxed cloth or wlto twins, and 
then wa:^g over the tie. The bark or rind graft is used where the stods is much 
larger the scions; ■ with this must be dsii^ fredyi thst the 
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tark will part eaai^ from the wooi The stock is cut off ^th a horizont^ section,. > 
and a iramber of slits, according to the number of scions to be placed on th§ limb, 
are made in the baric, extending f^ tbe cut surface about l^in. downwards. The ' 
scions are then cut with long sloping sections, and are pushed into the slits in the 
bark and tightly bound and waxed over. The bark graft with a strap is applied, 
to old trees where the sections made in eu^ng off* the limbs are large; the method 
is similar to the preceding, with the addition of a strap. Instead of cutting the 
scion off with a sloping section, an inverted V-shaped cut is made, with one side 
much longer. thah the other; the short side is fixed under the bark as described, 
while the longer end is taken over the cut and inserted under the bark on the oppo- 
site side of the stock. Several scions are usually inserted, and the straps overlap one ■ 
another; the operation is completed as before, by binding up the scions tightly and 
waxing over. The advantage claimed for this method is that the pieces of live 
wood or straps crossing the large exposed surface grow and quickly cover it over, 
thus helping to keep out decay. The cleft graft is often used where the stocks to 
be worked are of greater diameter than the scions. In this case the stock is cut 
off with a horizontal section, and is then split with a knife or chisel; the scions are ' 
cut to a double wedge shape, resembling the blade of a knife, sloping from top to 
bottom, and from front to back. This allows the slock to hold the scions firmly in 
position when they are inserted. The split is kept open by a wedge or chisel while 
the scions are inserted, taking care to see that the bark of stock and scion meet; ' 
the wedge is then withdrawn, and scions bound and waxed. The length of the 
scions vary with different propagators, but from two to three buds are suflSeient; 
when cutting scions there is often an advantage in leaving a bud on the adon on the 
opposite side to and about half-way along the cut section; this bud often takes 
when the buds above fail, and consequently sav^ reworking when such is the case. 
Watch the trees carefully when the ^afts start to grow, and loosen the ties as the 
bark expands, to prevent the growing tissue from being cut by the bands, and conse- 
quently weakening the union. The young shoots should be tied up to stakes to pre- 
vent the wind from breaking them off. A good wax may be made as follows: — 
Resin 41b8,, beeswax 21b6,, tallow lib. Melt all together in a saucepan, over a 
covered fire; avoid boiling, taking care that the flames do not reach the jnixture, as 
it is easOy ignited. Pour fhe lignid into a tub of water to harden; then after well 
greasing the hands, work and pull the wax into a fine grain, make up into con- 
venient rolls, and store till wan^ ; this wax will keep for years. The molten wax 
may be painted on to sheets of cloth, and the cloth can be torn into sizes as required. 
Narrow strips of cloth may be loosely wound around perforated bamboo, and then 
placed in the molten wax until saturated ; these rolls are a very convenient method 
of keeping the wax, and it is easily applied. •Cincturing the vine is applied to 
'■oine varieties, to restrict for a short period the flow of elaborated sap from the 
leaves to the roots, to induce the more consistent setting of the berries upon the 
bunches. Sultanas and Gordo Blancos are sometimes treated, but is used generally 
upon the Zante currant. The cincture consists of removing a complete narrow 
strip, about one-twelfth of an inch in width, from around the stem, main arms, or 
even canes' of the vine, when the corollas, or what are commonly called cups, are 
falling from the blossoms. The early healing of this wound is practically essential 
to the vine, so that the actual circulation of sap can be resum^ at an early date. 
Some growers claim good results by a ^gle incision made either with a sharp or 
even a notched knife as deep as the sap layer. To insure a rapid healing of the 
wound it is protected from the sun and air by tying strips of cloth around the 
cincture; better results are obtained by waxed cloth.'* 


McNAMAEA BORE. 

September 2nd,— Present mgbt members and six visitors. 

Best Means of Bealino With the Babbit Pest. — In dealing with this subject 
Mr. E. G. Bieknell drew attention to the way in which tabbite were increasing in 
that district, and urged members to take steps to keep them in check. He thought 
the best method of destroying them was by trapping, as one eonld then save the 
skins, which at present realised a good price. One should commence trapping about 
tee beginning of April, before they started breeding. The next best method was 
by^ fumigating^ Firing the charge made it more deadly, and it acted much more 
quickly. He did nob rec^mend dig^g out the burrows, as the co^^nse in teat 
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sandy district would be too great. He did not favor the use of poisons other 
poisoned wheat. If arsenic or stryehnine were used the pouon was dangerous in 
the case of cattle chewing the bones of the dead rabbits, as they would still con- 
tain the poison. The first cost was the only cost in trapping. If good traps were 
purchaBed and well looked after they would last a number of years. With fumigat- 
ing and poisoning one had th9 expense of buying material, besides the initial 
outlay in the purchase of a machine. Mr. Ling used carbon bisulphide on 
cotton waste, and in one instance had dug out an unopened burrow on the day 
following the use of carbon, and had obtained seven live rabbits. Other members 
thought carbon, to be effective, must be pumped into the burrow by ’means of a 
proper fumigator. Mr. Wilford and Mr. Sanders had obtained good results by 
soaking cotton rag in strips in melted sulphur. Sulphur could be melted in any 
old pot. These strips were lit, and* the burrow filled up after th^ had been placed 
therein with the aid of a stick. The burrows were rarely opened after that treat- 
ment. Mr. Sanders had also attached a gelignite fuse and cap to a live rabbit and 
let him go into a burrow. He made for the centre, and the explosion destroyed en- 
tirely the burrow and its occupants. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

September 1st. — ^Present: 14 members dnd two visitors. 

PoULTBT. — Mr. J. Daly contributed a short paper on this subject, and said 
that he considered poultry were a good side line to h^e on the farm. They should 
be fed morning and evening, and a good supply of clean fresh water kept in a 
shady place. If their wheat ration was thrown on a litter of straw it would 
help to make the birds active and keep them in good condition. A good warm 
roost, kept free from vermin, should be provided. Every fanner should keep about 
100 hens, and rear enough chickens to replace the old birds that did not lay. He 
favored the White Leghorn breed. 

Hat-gbowinq. — I n a paper on this question Mr. B. Schenscher said that early 
wheats su(;h as Gluyas, Golden Drop, and King’s Early should be sown for hay 
crops. Care should be taken not to cut the hay too green. Ten days was quite 
long enough to leave the hay in the stock before carting into the stack. He did 
not think it advisable at present to cut too much hay, as there was a likelihood, 
of it being damaged by mice. 


PABRAKIE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 25th. — Present; 12 members and two visitors. 

Best Method of Rolling Young Scrub. — In the course of a shoH paper on this 
subject Mr. A. J. Beelitz said that ho had found that by using the scrub roller one 
would obtain good results, and to save the work and expense of cutting the spring- 
bucks, they should be logged the opposite way a day or so after the l^d had been 
rolled. The logging should be done with two railway rails about aoft. long, one 
working about 2ft. behind the other. A 4ft. chain or bar should be put about 4ft. 
from each end of the front rail, and three horses yoked on to each bar. A chain 
of that length would leave the full weight of the rails on the mallee, which would 
•pull off the shoots lying in the opposite direction. If good burning winds did not 
occur an ordinary firerake should be used, and if the tines were bent under the rake 
enough sticks would be picked up to hold the fire. Mr. M. J. Cooney discussed the 
paper, and thought it was better to use a scrub rake and burn the sticks in rows. 


BAMCO. 

July. — Present: 14 members. 

Most Convenient Size of Block for One Man to Work.— In the course of a 
paper dealing with this subject Mr. G. Sogers considered 10 acres of land could be 
worked by one man and a horse with the necessary implements. Not only should 
one be able to make a good living on a block of that size bnt one should also be 
able to make sufficient to start another member of the family in a like manner. In 
planting an orchard one should do so not only with the idea of selling to local 
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but with'a view of eitending the export trade, and the first essential in 
fT^t^Srection was quality. Some growers thought that if the fruit was dry enough 
i. that was sufficient. That was not so, the fruit should be dried to a stan- 
^ t would keen it for an indefinite period. If possible one should have head- 
f oda rMuine parallel with the channel, and vines planted 18ft. from the channel, 
d t ees 20ft He would plant three acres of oranges, two acres «f lexias, one 
n't anricots' the remaining portion of land could be used for the house, dry- 
“nVeround lucerne, mixed trees, fisc. The vines, with good attention, should re- 
t n about 10 tons of dried fruit, and although apricots varied a good deal, he 
ihLuht one should average three-quarters of a ton per acre. In discussing the 
paper members generally agreed with the views of thj writer. 


EENMAEK (Average annual rainfall, 10,93in,), 

September 6th.— Present; 27 members and one visitor. 

HORSEWOBKS AND IMPLEMENTS.— In an address dealing with this subject, Mr. 

V J Olorenshaw said the most necessary implement on a 10 acre block was a 
sinde furrow plough, and other important implements included a singte cultivator, 
sinlle harrow, and a horse hoe. He was not in favor of ploughi^ to the centre 
of the rows as that elevated the land to an excessive degree. When ploughmg 
was finished it was advisable to cultivate and then harrow the land about one 
week later He had obtained good results by using the single harrow as it 
mdueed the soil to a nice fine tilth. When the Imd had been watered four 
times it should be turned back from the centre towards the vines. On one bloii 
it had taken him three years before he wan able to get the water over the middle 
of the ground between the rows. He did not think one could get the best rcsulte 
from the use of the disc when used solely for the purpose of cultivating, as ‘t 
not kill all the weeds. After the disc was worked it was a good plan to follow 
with the cultivator and then the harrows. Where the land was very dirty he had 
used the cultivator a week or so before watering. With two good horses and a 
skim plough cutting 3ft. 6in. one should be able to cultivate 5 acres a day. 
L'xperfcuce® had sholu him that best results would be obtained if the horse hoe 
were used after watering. lu furrowing out he used the busters, o® 
good furrows if the land had been well worked. With the plough furrow, to 
“oil was Uable to be washed away. Where there were only three 
in the season it was- advisable to get to water well down, and for that reason, he 
made a point of furrowing out instead of flooding, ■^^^’'^oose hoeing, he threw 
a good strong furrow back towards the vines, because when the soil had been 
pulled away one got very close to to roots and there was a danger 8 

them, and V to* end of to season to land could be thrown back towards to 
oentre of to vines. If the mould boards of to plough were kept of earth 
a much better job would be done. The same should also 

tines. He preferred the use of a narrow tine m stiff soil, whilst 3in bi“CB could 
be worked in sandy country. There were several different ways o ' 8 

trees, and where one could do a 10 acre block on the wide way, amnnil th« 
acres could be done on the narrow, because of having to turn m and ^ _ 

trees. Keferring to to wearing of the bearings in certain implements, the speaker 
said he had used red gum with excellent results. 


W’ILKAWATT (Average annual raiiifall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 28th.— Present; ll' members. 

Pig-raising.— In a paper with this title Mr. W. E. Neville said to P^8 *** 
almost indispensable animal on to farm, and when starting it wou y P 7 

one to purchase to best. In selecting to sow it was advisable to gc 
large litter, and she should have at least 12 teats.- A 800 d «™^bted could to 
obtained by mating a Berkshire sow with a Tamworth hog, and to ^ g J 
mated with a Mid Tfork hog, would give a first-class baMU pig. itp- 

should not be m^ted before seven of eight months old, and a r g 
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fifaould have a good big yard or paddoek to rua in in order to get plenty of exord^ 
The faTTowiog pen should have raile round the walls about 8in. high uid 9in. away 
from the wall so that the young ones eould get out of the way wh^ the sow was 
lying down. After farrowing the sow should be kept quiet; she would not require 
feeding for the firgt 12 hours or so, and then only sparingly on a swill of poUard 
and bran. Care should be exercised that the sow £d not become costive, or tiiie 
young ones would become the same, and to avoid that he had :^ound a small amount 
of green lucerne daily was very effective. The young boars rfibuld be castrated at 
four weeks old, and kept on the milk until six weeks of age. For the first few days 
after weaning they should be fed three or four tim^ a day, or they might go ba<^ 
Should any food be left in the trough it should be cleaned out before i^g^h food was 
put in. When their appetites improved a ration of lucerne made a splendid meal in 
the middle of the day; it was also a good tonic. The farmer *b aim should be not 
to let the young ones lose their baby appearance, and to obtain that regularity in 
development, feeding came foremost. He would not give more food than cOnld be 
cleaned up at a meal. Charcoal should be given once or twice a week. At six 
months old the young ones should weigh 120lbs. to ISOlbs. dressed. ' 


WYNARKA. 

August 4th,— Present: 12 members. 

Pigs on the Farm.— In a paper dealing with this subject Mr. G. G. Pitt said that 
at the present time the keeping of pigs was more in favor than it had been for 
some time, that being due to the shortage of both cattle and sheep. The chief 
reason for the pig industry being practically at a standstill was that South Australia 
bad not developed an export trade in bacon, ham, and pork. The lamb industry was 
very unremunerative unUl the Government gave assistance in esteblishing an export 
trade, and it has made wonderful strides since. The average yearly imports of 
cured pork into Great Britain for the five yeaia previous to the war was about 
300,000 tons, at an average value of over 1$| million pounds, while in 1913 the Com- 
monwealth exported about 825 tons of bacon and ham, valued at about £74,000. Of 
that total South Australia only contributed pork to the value of £22. The price 
realised for cured pork in England during the five years mentioned was about 7d. 
to 8d. per lb., and the- freight -from Australia to England prior to the war was fd.' 
per Ib. Prices were regulated by supply and demand, so that without an export 
trade pigs must fall in price aS soon as the production rose above the Ipcal require- 
ment. At the present time; when there was so much waste wheat in the State, and 
. the price of meat was high, pigs would be profiteble until the supply exceeded the 
local demand. There was a diversity of opinion as to the best breed of pigs to 
keep, but most people seemed to favor the ^rkshire and -Mid York. An objection 
to tte Mid York was that it scalded very easily in the hot weather, but with atten- 
tion that could be overcome by pccasionsdly rubbing a little grease on the back. The 
sows should be the best one was able to procure, but in no case should any but a 
pure bred boar be used. Some people thought that any place was good enough in 
which to keep pigs, and that any rubbish was good enough to feed them on. Pigs 
should have yards to run in, with good shelter from wind and rain, and witii plenty 
of straw for bedding, which'would help to keep their sties clean. He considered 
that every farm should have a few pigs to eat by-producte such as screenings, heads, 
skim milk, and greens from the vegetable garden. Green feed was essential to the 
good health of the pigs. Lucerne and kale could also be grown for .them to ad- 
vantage. Before feeding mouldy wheat or smutty screenings to^pigs it should be 
well washed. That could be. easily done by putting it in a bucket with plenty of 
water and stirring well. The rubbish could then be poured off. Sucking pigs should 
be encouraged to eat as soon as possible, and have a corner fenced off with a creep 
hole for them so that they could have milk, or, failing that, thin pollard gruel 
without being molested by their mother or other pigs. It was also vpiy important 
that mothers while feeding the litter and young weaners should have' abund^ce of 
food, or they would never develop into good pigs. Care should, be t^en to 
■ that the animals were free from vermin and diseases. A supply of charcoal vrould 
help to keep them in good health. He also quoted various statistics and & tK>rtion 
of the speech of the Minister of Agriculture at the recent Conference ol- Hairy 
Factories. - ^ v - ' ■ - 
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BEBBI, Augnst’^ai^^-l^e subject for the nieelii^g iras “Spraying,'^' aud % to 
cu^oE was initiated by. the Hou. Seeietaiy (Mr. W. IL Ije^). Mr, Sawi^ gavl 
some interestiiig record of testa that had been carried out at Blai^ood. Mr. 
Arodt gave an account of hia experiences with red spraying oil on citrus trees. 

CLANPIELD, September. — Mr. L, Ormell read a paper o#‘*The Co-^rative 
Purchasing of a Bull,” and the delegates who attended the Binnaroo Conference 
tendered tiieir report on the proceedings. , 

GEBANIUM.— The reports of the delegates to the Pimiarbo Conference wore 
received and discussed, . . . ' 

MIND ABIE, September 4tfi. — ^Mr. Payne contributed a paper on ”Mice on 
the Farm, and How to Combat Them.” The paper was freely discussed, members 
generally agreeing with the views expressed by the writer.^ 

MYPOLONGA, August 29th. — ^Mr. H. J. Apps (Assistant Dairy Expert) visited 
the Branch and delivered an address. 

NETHERTON, August Slst. — ^The meelang took the form of a qu^tion box evem 
iiig, when various subjects of interest were discussed. 

POMPOOTA, August 2nd. — The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) attended the 
meeting and delivered an address on “The Care of Cream and Buttermaking;” 
Also a meeting was held on September 4th, when a lecture on “Foaling and 
•Calving” was given by the Veterinary Lecturer (Mr. P. E. Place). On September 
19th an illnstrated lantern lecture was g^ven.by Inspector Lindsay (Central Board 
of Health) on “Sanitation on the Farm.” 

WILKAWATT, September. — The report of the delegates to the conference at 
Pinuaroo was discuss^, and also the papers that had bwn read. 

WOLOWA, August 29th, — The meeting took the form of an inspection of the 
crops of members in the western district. A question box was held during the 
evening when a fair number of questions were diwussqd. 

WYNARKA, September Ist. — At a meeting of the Branch it was decided that 
donations from members’ crops should be given to the Wounded Soldiers’ Fund. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 27in. to 29in. 

Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

The Olive and its Uses. — The Acting Manager of the Government Orchard (Mr. ’ 
C. H. Beaumont), in a paper on this subject said: do not propose to go into the- 

history of the olive — suffice, it to say that it has been known and made use of in 
ancient times as a valuable timber and as a food, more particularly in, the lands . 
which bound the Mediterranean Sea, and it is from these countries, and perhaps 
more particularly from Palestine, that the olive tree has come to us. The principal ' 
podueers of the olive to-day are Italy, Spain, Algeria, Greece, and Turkey., Italy 
has over 4,000,000 acres, and Turkey has over 1,000,000 acres, while South Aus-. 
tralia has about 1,000 acres. South Australia grows more olives than all the other* 
States of the Commonwealth combined, so that as far as Australia is concerned 
the olive industry is in a very small way indeed. -From my own experience I 
^ould say that a large percentage of the olives of South Austria are seedlings.' 
The olive is tie same as most of the deddnous fruits in that the seed does not 
come true to the parent stock, but is more or less worthless — ^in fact, it has been 
aemoustrated that only about half per cent of seedling olives have any commercial 
value. The originals of our best types of trees were probably selected seedlings, 
hut the better methods of getting desirable varieties are by grafting or budding 
fh ^ by eutti^, of wmch there are two parts used— the soft tips and 

the hard wbod of the bigger branches, generally known as truncheons. »^Budding 
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may be done any time when the sap is flowing freely, and either a single bud or a 
twig with several buds may be used in the ordinary way, and the new growth mu£^ 
be cared for as attentively as is necessary in other fruits. Budding the olive 
is not so easily done as other fruits; the bark does not lift so feadily, and does 
not heal quickly, hence budding is not often carried out In like manner and 
for the same reason grafting is not very successful, though in certain cases is well 
worth tr 3 nng — that is where there are well-grown trees which do not bear, or else 
bear fruit of an inferior quality, and in such a case I would advise -grafting only 
a section of the tree in one season. Most of the olive trees are raised from 
cuttings. Layering is more certain, but is too costly and takes too long. The 
planting of cuttings of the soft tips seems to be coming more aud more into 
favor, and is simple and fairly effective; the cuttings go into small space, and 
are planted much as we do the vine cuttings. As a general rule the tops of 
growing shoots are cut off about 4in. in length, just when the wood is passing from 
the soft state to the fibrous. The tips should be cut just below a node, and the 
lower pair of leaves should be removed. They should be planted in a shady spot 
-—a shadehouse is best — in fine sandy soil, and be kept constantly moist. When 
the roots start, transplant into small pots, and from them into their position in 
the grove when about one year old. To root 10 per cent, of these cuttings must 
bo considered a fair return. There is no doubt but that the truncheons are the 
best if they can be procured. These truncheons should be made in winter, and 
may be from lin. to 3in. in diameter. Remove any of the twigs and cut into 
lengths of about ISin. ; the actual cutting may be 'done with a sharp axe on a solid 
block, care being taken not to split or to splinter the ends. There are several 
ways of dealing with these truncheons. By some growers they are tied into 
bundles and buried in horizontal position about 3ft. deep in damp soil, but it must 
be well drained; then in early spring they are planted in rows in a slanting 
position, with one end Sin. or 4in. out of the soil. The soil is then ridged up so 
as just to cover the ends. Irrigation between the rows is essential during the ' 
first summer;, during the second year any shoots not required are removed, and 
only those kept which will form the tree; they are then ready for planting out. The 
opinion of some of our growers — and I fully agree with them — ^is that the 
truncheon should be planted in its intended position in the grove, in a horizontal 
position, at least 6in. deep, and in ground that has had a good shaking up with an 
explosive, aud if thought necessary a few buckets of water may be used in the 
summer towards the end of the season. The olive will grow practically everywhere ; 
of course it will thrive best in a good rich, free soil, with clay under, but with 
variation of treatment it will do well under almost any circumstance— for instance, 
they are now planted in some of the most arid parts of America, and I have seen 
olives in parts of Australia where it was almost impossible to grow anything else. 
Cultivation and irrigation must lend a hand when the natural facilities are not 
sufficient; perhaps that is all I need say about cultivation. It is well to keep the 
weeds down in the early stages of the tree; rabbits and hares must be kept out, 
but whether the soil requires ploughing and working will greatly depend on the 
situation and the rainfall after the trees have a fair start. Light soil and scanty 
rainfall will mean that cultivation is certainly necessary. It has often been asserted 
that. the olive will not thrive unless it is within 50 mil^ of the sea, but that is one 
of the myths of the past. The trees are not quick growing, and will be at least 10 
years old before they will bear any quantity. The pruning of the olive is carried 
out at first, as is usual with other trees, namely, to obtain a good base or form or 
shape, as you may desire to call it. The tree should not be permitted to become 
dense and bushy. The olive bears upon the wood which grew the preceding year, and 
upon no other, therefore to encourage the growth of new twigs along the heavier 
limbs must be the pruuer’s endeavor, but care must be taken not to allow a dense 
growth, as any tree which has not a free circulation of light and air cannot bear 
fruit. At the same time care. should be taken in thinning out a tree not to expose 
the bigger limbs to the direct rays of the sun; if you do the bark will burn, and 
the limb will die. As far as disease goe^ the olive is a very hardy tree, and is not 
easily injured, but its greatest scourge is tiis olive scale, which undoubtedly spoils 
the beauty and usefulness of the tree, but it is easily dealt with, and I think it is 
to be regretted that trees, even within the parks of Adelaide, are allowed to go 
uncar^ for, and thus to spread the trouble far and wide. On the secretions from 
the ohve scale, the “sooty fungus which we are all so familiar with, exists; Un- 
fortunately this scale and the fungus frequently attack other fruits and flowering 
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shrubs. An occasional spraying with kerosine soap wash will clean the trees' effec- 
tively. The curculio beetle is fond of the olive, but it may be checked with arsenate 
of lead lib. to Sgalls. to lOgalls. of water. And now a little about the produce. It 
seems passing strange that though everyone is agreed that only certain varieties of 
apples, pears, plums, and other fruits are of commercial use, they tiiink that any 
old olive is quite all right. They have not gripped the fact that only a few varieties ' 
of the olive are worth planting. We have 45 varieties at Blackwood, but it remains 
to be seen how many are of value. It is not nece^ry to go into the question of the 
picking of the fruits; machines have been tried, but a man who means busing is 
the best when it comes to picking olives. One firm in Adelaide hiis over 100 adults 
picking oliv^ this year; that in itself is enough to show that it is profitable. I 
would sooner pick olives than cherries any day. The price, at IBs. fid. per ewt, 
should pay handsomely if you have good trees, well eared for. The main product 
of the olive is olive oil, and it is beyond the scope of the present paper to go into 
the details and mysteries of its production. One ton of olives should yield 35galls. 
to 45galls. of oil. A grove of 14 acres of trees, now 30 years old, has averaged 
450ewts. of olives per acre for 20 years, the annual yield varying of course with 
the seasons. Simply let me tell you that the olives are crushed thoroughly so as to 
free all the oil contained, the crushed product is placed in mats of esparto grass, and 
subjected to pressure, say about 3001bs. The ma^ is then broken up, and wann 
water added, and is again pressed, perhaps three or four times, and up to a pres- 
sure of IjOOOlbs. The oil and water are separated as soon as possible after Being 
released, and the oil is either filtered or allowed to settle, according to the method 
adopted at the various factories. Our consumption of oil is at present about 
60,000galls., and we produce about 14,000gall8., so there is room for improvement, 
and when we allow for the further fact that we import about 300,000galls. of cheap 
cotton seed and colza oil, we will find even a greater reason for extending the cul- 
ture of the olive. Then there is the preparation of the ripe olive a.s a food, and 
the green olive as an appetizer. Here again is great scope for enterprise. Olive 
oil is a powerful food, and is a splendid 8ubstitu& for animal fat, and has practi- 
cally no waste. There is nothing better for the frying of foods. It is a fine pre- 
servative; we are all acquainted with its use in tinning fish, &c. As a medicine 
it is most useful, either internally or externally ; it will heal cuts and prevent chap- 
ping; it is a true remedy for constipation; .it is of great assistance to anaemic 
people in forming new blood, and has been strongly recommended as a food to 
persons suffering from diabetes, who are not able to assimilate starchy foods; in 
fact, olive oil and ripe olives are invaluable, though little understood adjuncts to 
health, and when the price charged is reduced to something within reason, there is 
DO doubt they will come into general use. Of the pickling or curing of olives I 
do not now intend to speak, though I will be glad of an opportunity at a later date, 
but I hope that 1 have said enough to cause you to take more interest in the culti- 
vation of tlfe olive.” Samples of green and ripe pickled olives and olive oil were 
on the table, and on the recommendation of the writer of the paper, and after a 
little persuasion, were freely tested by many who had never tast^ them before. 


BLACKHEATH. 

September, — Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Shearing Operations. — Mr, W. Pym in a paper on this subject said that a 
well-lighted, roomy shearing shed should be chosen. The shearer should be a man 
well acquainted with his work. The wool when picked up should be placed on 
the sorting table— one that the sorter could walk around. "When classing it was 
essential that all wet, stained, and greasy wool should be picked out, otherwise it 
would make a big difference in the value of the wool. He urged members to dip 
weir sheep, as it would destroy the tick and improve the value of the wool. The 
Hod. Secretary (Mr. B. W. Bolland) read a paper from the Kanmantoo Branch 
CD ” Co-operative Shearing.” 


CYGNET BIVER. 

August 30th, — Present: five members. 

Manure, — In a short paper dealing with this subject Mr. J. J. Osterstoek 
thought' that the best method of handling farm manure was to have a- pit into 
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which the manure from the stables, fowlhouses, and pigsties could be put. This 
manure could be used on the vegetable garden, and would also save the expense of 
using super. A pit of that description would abolish the refuse heap too often 
noticed on many farms. Mr. Noske conmdered that such manure would be a valu- 
able asset to the farm. Mr. Osterstock favored an enclosure above the ground, as 
that would enable one to load on to a dray much more easily. Mr. W. l^er also 
discussed the paper, but said he preferred to keep the ashes, as they made a good 
dust bath for the fowls. 


MOEPHETT VALE (Average annual rainfall, .23.32in.). 

August 25th. — Present: eight memt^rs and one visitor. • • 

Lucerne Cultivation. — In a paper on this subject Mr. J. Castle said that after 
having conducted an experimental plot on his farm he was convinced that that 
district was suited for the growing of lucerne. The rainfall was good, and on most 
farms suitable water could be obtained for irrigation purposes. He felt ^rtain 
that it would add to the productive value on every farm where it was possible to 
cultivate, but more so on smaller farms, as it would assist in increasing their Stod^- 
carrying capacity, and overcome many of the difficulties so often experienced of 
carrying dairy stock over abnormally dry periods. Under favorable conditions it 
would yield equal to 15 tons per acre, the greater portion of that feeding value 
being returned when the farm was destitute of flesh and fat producing fodder. There 
might be ample dry grasses on the farm, also hay and corn, but none of those 
would return the same quantities of milk and butter as lucerne. Horses, pigs, and 
poultry also did better during the ary period of the year upon a liberal diet in 
conjunction with their other feed. The condition of the soil was the best factor 
to determine when it should be sown. The best position for the crop was in low- 
lying land of good heavy loam, on which a good supply of weU*rotted manure had 
been deeply ploughed. If the soil was of a deep, heavy character the subsoiler 
should be used at the first ploughing. The soil should be well worked to reduce it 
to as fine a condition as possible, also to destroy any weeds. Lucerne being a deep- 
rooting plant, passed through dry seasons without serious results, so that it was time 
well spent to have the land in the best possible condition before sowing, as that 
assisted a strong germination, and allowed the young plants an opportunity to be- 
come well established before the weeds started. He preferred early ploughing, with 
continuous working with harrows and cultivator until a favorable opportunity offered 
for sowing. He had obtained best results from September sowing, as the weather 
was warmer, and helped the young plants to make more rapid growth. There was 
not the same difficulty with weeds such as occurred if sown early, and if irrigation 
was available it would be possible to have several cuts the first summer. That of 
course was largely determined by the season, and also treatment received. An acre 
or two of well-worked land, with the lucerne well established, would tfmply repay 
for all the extra labor involved, as it would produce much more fodder than a 
larger area carelessly cultivated; and again, being but a small block to w'ork, it 
could often be done without interferdhee with other work, a spare hour or two being 
sufficient after the first heavy ploughing. If no drill with a device for distributing 
small seed was available, the manure could be drilled in and the lucerne sown broad- 
cast, the greater portion of which would work into the drill furred, which should 
be lightly harrowed and rolled. The soil should be in good working condition, and 
not wet on the surface. Every care was essential to establish a vigorous growth 
when planted, after which, with reasonable attention, the greatest energy would be 
required to gather the pr^uct. Lucerne could also be used with good iwults for 
feeding pigs and poultry in the summer months. Pigs were very fond of the young 
fresh-cut fodder, and for poultry it was chaffed and mixed with lu'an and pollard 
with satisfactory results. Horses relished it, and its effect on them was 
while sheep could be safely carried over their lambing period during late seasons 
if lucerne was available for them, and theta if the supply was greater than required 
it could be turned into hay. 


UBAIDLA AND SUMMEETOWN (Average anniiBl rainfafl^ d^35iiL); 
Present: 13 members and one visitor. 

The CuLTivApON or the BixAckbeery.— I n a paper dealing with this subject Mr. 
G. Blackwell said the climate of the hills was similar in many respecte to Ijortions 
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f nalifornU. viJti Wfewf !«» g»*» eoltwatrfr artenaiyely. Bl^beni® 
be olanted ia raws *4r^en<ragh apart to admit of the use of the horse and 
“^uivator ^As the coBetmt tendeney of flw plant was to. extend itstdf, tte rows 
w,l not be leas aan 6ft. to 8ft. i^art, and the plants 3ft apart in the rows, 
me^planto wovdd soon oocnpy the full spaee. Cultivation would then oniy be 
^ ^between the fOWs. 'PhOxough eultivabon of the soil was essential for the 
rXtion of moisture.. After the plants were grown to a fmr si» the land shoidd 
4 cultivated with i^ow-cirtti^ tools in order to obviate inju^ to the roota 
hich if that were done, not only wealened tiie plant but increased the growth of 
Ickera between thh rows. Ahorse hoe witii a long knife running honsontaUy, or: 
^th duck-foot tootii well shaniened, kept the ground clear of weeds and suckers, 
d the surface looee. .Freqii^cy of cultivation should depend upon irrigation, for 


the cultivator should always foUow the appBcation of water. The spaces in lie 
rows which could not bo reached with the^^tiTOtor shoidi be^kept 

soil loose by the use of tee hoe. 


It was advisable that the cultivation should be as 


clean as piwsihle, for moisture-exhanation by weeds conld not be afforded. In tee 
case of tee pruning of the eanes, if no supports were Used, the canes were headed 
wr At pUnting out he would eut back tee cane close to the surface of tee 
eround and mark tee plant with a small stake. At first tee top growth should not 
te cheiied, but when new caura grew out strongly they should be pinched at the bp 
to force out lateral branches for fnuting the next year. If it tos intended to t^ 
the canes on to a trellis they should be aUowed to grow to a height of 5ft. or 6ft. 
before the terminal bud was pinched oft. It was the general pracbce to Utee oft t^ 
ends of tee lateral branches about 12m. from tee main stem. The pmchmg of tee 
canes might be done by hand, but thrifty plants were such rapid growers test m 
laree plantations the cutting back was often done with a sickle or com ^k, or a 
sham Wher’s knife several times during the summer. If support were used tee 
canes that were left were gathered within a loose drawn rope, and tied to the stake, 
or if a trellis were used the branches were brought up to tee wire, so that tee 
distance was easily divided between the shoots. Though those systmnabc method 
of aununer pruning were practised and advocated by the most careful growers, rt 
should be stated that there were targe plantations that were conducted on a more 
simple system. The pruning consisted of , simply cutting Cut old ranes in tee 
winter, and in summer by slashing off those eanes that interfered with cultivabon. 
After tee canes fell those that had borne fruit during the summer were all cut 
off even with the surface of the ground, and all debris removed from tee rows. If 
the plants were well treated tee first year after planting out they would have con- 
siderable fruit the next summer. The useful life of the plant depended mainly on 
the treatment that it received, but after eight years of service some growers took the 
plants out and gave tee land a change. Comparatively few kmds^ were largely 
grown. The Wilson Junior and Lawton were formerly the prevailing varieties, 
ripening in the order named. The Eric was favored as a middle season fruit The 
Early Harvest has been favorably reported on by a number of growers. The most 
popular kind, however, was CraudalHs Early, which was a strong, vigorrms, hardy 
plant, very productive, and had a very long fruiting season. Efforts have been 
made to secure varieties of the Californian native berry, and a most striking result 
has been secured by crossing the wild berry with Crandall's Early, producii^^ a 
fruit so large that it has been named the “Mammoth.” ^ The meteod by imch 
fruiting for sis months with Crandall Early could be obtained was described by a , 
Californian grower as follows :“-Briarfl 18in. to 24in. tally with good root systen^ 
were set in finely pulverised soil to the same depth as before— 4ft. apart in rows 
8ft. apart. The first year th^ required no pruning; the space between the rows 
was occupied by cabbages, beans, corn, potatoes, &c. In the second year three or 
four new canes came up. When t^ese were 4ft. high Gin. should be eut off, when 
laterals would start from the leaf ax^ The same laterals would bear the mmn 
crop in their second year, besides sending out new laterals near the base of the old 
ones about ttie time the berries were set. The new laterals would T^r the second 
crop, which came on about the time the first crop was gone. The third crop, "^rne 
on the new eanes, which have bMH cut back mwnwhile to 3ft. 6in., blossom^ . ^ 
August to freezing, and the Iwries ripened from September. A method which aimed 
at economy in getting a main crop, without providing for succession, was as follows. 
The blackberries were adt treliised, hat tiie <dd canes were left in a hedge-row to 
support the new' groirih, ^d on the day before berry picking, all protruding new 
growth WM as clc^ as p<Keibto to the blanket of bearing eanes whiim 
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covered the mat of dead canes. That removed all hindrance to picking. There 
should be no stubs of new wood left above the bearing vines, as it raised liie general 
level of bearing wood in a year or two so high that pickers could not reach up and 
half-way across the row. When picking was over both sides of the hedge row were 
trimmed off clean until only 2ft wide. New growth soon covered the hedge, and it 
would be ready for a crop next year with the berries outside and handy to pickets. 
Every six years the hedge should be trimmed back to a height of 2ft, and all 
canes over a year old cleared out. .. .. 


URAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44,35in.). . 

September 3rd. — ^Present: 15 members. 

The Growing and Saving of Garden Seed. — In a paper dealing with this 
subject Mr. R. N. Cobbledick said it was very necessary for 'a gardener to secure 
good seed, as that was the foundation of having good crops. In order to procure 
cabbage seed it was necessary to select the plants and place a stick alongside each 
before they were cut, as in that way one eouid obtain a more even variety. When 
the cabbages were cut the stumps should be replanted in a piece of ground well 
manured with bonedust, and have a good supply of water. They should not be 
planted too near other varieties, as insects would cross-fertilize them. ‘ The tops 
of the flowers should be nipped off to throw -the strength of the plant into the 
remaining seedpods. Care should also be taken to protect the seed froin the 
ravages of birds. When gathering the seed too many seeds should not be placed 
in one bag, as if that were done they would be liable to sweat. That applied 
to the harvesting of all classes of seeds. When the seeds were properly ripened 
a nice whrm day should be chosen for cleaning them. If the seeds were kept in 
tins it was a good plan to punch a few holes in the lid and have the ttn labelled 
with the name of the variety of seed that it contained. Carrots should “be 
transplanted 18in. apart, so that a stake could be put down and four plants tied 
to the one staR. It was advisable to cut off the root of the plant before planting 
in order that they would take root better. The seed should be gathered in’ the 
morning or the , evening when the sun was not too hot, as they did not Ahak^' out 
80 easily. The seed could be placed in bags and then cleaned on a dry warm day, 
and then filially 'stored in smaller marked bags. Practically, the same proems 
applied to parsnips. It was well to plant 'onion seed as early as possible on 
account of the difficulty in getting the seed to ‘ripen in the, cold cfimatc'’oi ftie 
Mils. A good plan was to dry the seed w^l and then fdb it through a fine sie^fe. 
To make the seed still cleaner, if it was placed , in water it ’wduid be found’ 
the good seed would sink to thd" bottond of the and the rubbish woul'd 

float on the surface Of the water. Beetroot' seed ebuld' be grd^'^fn ^'e hills’ if 
it was planted early, but it took rather long, to tipeh and cleah. " lettuces were 
not easily ripfeiled off, and ^hile good seed could” be procured’.'flit a rAasbuEtbln tOst 
he would not recommend gardeners growing .their ovm', ' Th6 same could ‘be* sttid 
of radishes. Turnip seeds were among the easi^t td grot^ ahd’cl&Dj tfie’-bifty 
trouble being that ode should take care to have the 'blants protected ‘from the 
birds. In cultivating swede seeds it should be seen tbat'\hey weto'-^ilantoa 'a 
‘good distance 'from cabbage plants, '.or insects wbuld spoir them bv cros^iferffiJ^iShn. 


CHEERY GARDENS, August 28thi— Mr. D. Mj BicliB:78ad an ieilract jCrom- tto 
Jownoi entitled ‘ ‘Sanitation 911 the Farm,/’- which caused a good discussieB^riiMeiBi- 
.hers especially agreeing- with the neeegsity for cleanliness- '.in the todH^ :-o£ milk 
•and cream,- as pointed-out m t^e^paper. - , .-j W..,.. v-f 

'INMAN VALLEYj Selptombelf;— 'The mOeting tOoK the' forlri'bf' 

:on local sheep tiunbles, and 'the secretary read several eiffac^'Trdm: tHi 
dealing with Veterinary iiiqtiiri^; ' ' ’ ■ ‘ ' 

i, .j^A^^MANTOO,;; Augu.st W. (?., ^atribplied^^^.papejf nh .6,9- 

^operative shearing^, in which b® -SPSS^ted that farmers ,iy that d^tri^t 
pperate,, as that. .would., enable. ;1hem to -got .their, sheanug dpn^iai le^ and 

,mu9b:8po9er,,. , 

^'^ LQNGTI^GOp, Almost ^Sth.'-'Th© meeting wds held .'at 

■‘8t^d,aiid.touk the fdim^of a pruning dea»n»trati«n.:?;.'?t- , 
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MACGILLIVBAT, August 30th.— Annual 'Meeting.— After the business of the 
Branch had been conducted the meeting took the form of a social evening, supper 
being provided by the^ ladies. 

MUiANG, August 11th — Mr. B. H. Griffin contributed a paper on “FarmBook- 
ing and Finance/^ which caused a good discussion. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

COONAWABBA 

August 28th. — Present: 10 members and seven visitors.- 
Summer Crops. — In the course of a paper dealing with this question Mr. L. O, 
Stapleton said the growing of summer crops did not receive the consideration it 
should in that district, which was eminently suitable. It had the advantage of rich 
soil, and of good rainfall ; added to that the very shallow underground water should 
materially assist in supplying moisture to the surface soil. These crops served at 
least a twofold purpose. In the first place, if put in well, and during an 
ordinary season, they would produce a heavy yield of fodder or other produce. In 
the second place, if the soil was properly cultivated it would form a perfect fallow 
which only required to be cultivate once, after the crop was off, before being 
seeded to cereals; from which a heavy yield was almost certain. Further, in Us 
opinion, fallows so treated were better than bare fallows, for the reason that if 
they wanted clean fallow they should, work the land during the summer and early 
autumn. That had to be done in the dry areas, where conservation of moisture 
was the main object. If that was not done the ^oteh thistles would probably in- 
crease, besides other weeds getting a good start. Therefore one should cultivate to 
keep down weeds, and in so doing conserve moisture. The principal factor to be 
borne in mind in the growing of summer cro{» was that they were endeavoring to 
grow heavy-yielding crops during that part of the year when the rainfall was the 
least and evaporation was greatest. Therefore it was necessary to start preparation 
of the ground before the dry weather was expected. To make sure of a good crop 
the ground should be well ploughed, and then harrowed before the wet season was 
likely to be quite over ; aud then when the drier weather came the surface should 
never be allowed to remain hard or caked. The best plan was to give the ground 
a second ploughing before seeding time. That ensured a proper pulverising of the 
soil to the full depth of the ploughing, and if harrowed immediately would do 
nearly all the work necessary for the preparation of the ground. As all summer 
crops required plenty of heat for their proper development, it was not wise to plant 
when there was a probability of much cold weather after the seeding. He thought 
early November was quite soon enough for the good of the crops. If the soil was 
well firmed below, and loose and fine on top, the drill would place the seed in the moist 
soil, where it would germinate and keep growing without rain ; but of course more 
or less rain was wanted to produce good crops. If any but the smallest of the 
seeds, such as millet, did not germinate and grow without rain to start them, 
then the ground was not fit to put into crop. As for the smaller seeds, which should 
not be drilled in deeply, rain would very likely fall in November to start them. In 
consideration of the fact that at best there was only a limited supply 6f moisture 
available for the crop during the summer and early autumn, it was ateolutely ne(^* 
sary to give the plants plenty of room that they could develop properly. One, stool 
of maize well grown, well cobbed, and succulent was worth. 20 thin st^ed, .colfi^ 
plants with withered foliage. He thought that one could, hardly err on the side 
of thin sowing, for unirrigated crops, provided the plants were fairly , evenly spaceid. 
After the ground was seeded it was, very important that the, ground should be., kept 
ih a good condition on the surface. The soil gave up its moisture to the plants, and 
lost it by evaporation, and if not stirred to fill the cracks that formed ;thn heated 
air circulated therm.n and dried up tiie soil more rapidly than, before. .^-.One did not, 
however, have to wait until the cracks showed on the surface where the soil was dry 
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and loose, because the cracks hai started below before they ^owied on 1^ surface. 
Loose, dry soil did not crack on its own account," and the more freqnenfly tile soil 
was stirred the better. He had grown some summer crop every year, but h^ never 
been able to cultivate a growing crop as it should be done,'niid had Sometimes 
very good crops, even when they had never been cultivated after- seeding; but "that 
was only due to very favorable conditions; and made one- wonder what ero^ e^d 
be produced were the best practice followed. He had grown maize,'; sorghumj broom 
corn, and a few other fodders in a small way, but thought maize the mbrt satis- 
factory crop to grow and handle, and the best general "purpo^ crop. At the 
present price of broom fibre broom com shouid be payable. It appeared ta do well 
there, and was about the hardiest of that kind of crop. 


GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

July 5th. — Present: 16 members. 

Annual Meeting.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. P. Ferguson) presented the 
annual report, which showed that 11 meetings had been held, and interesting papers 
contributed at each meeting. The attendance had been good, and the membership 
almost doubled. The election of officers for the coming year foPowed. 


GLENCOE (Average annual lainf^, 33.84in.). 

August 2nd. — Present: 14 members. 

The PaODUCEE.— In a paper on this subject Mr. J. T. Halliday said it should 
be the aim of every farmer to produce as much" as possible during the present 
times, and to produce articles of the best quality. The many advantages to be 
derived from attending the meetings of the Agricultural Bureau helped tiie farmer 
in no small manner to successfully handle his crops and stock. The Bureau gave 
the members an opportunity of meeting and discussing items of mutual interest. 
The various experts of the Department were always only too pleased and willing to 
give members their advice on any question on which they might seek information. 
Mr. J. Dow discussed the paper and spoke in high terms of the Bureau, and 
especially of the advantages that the younger members received by attending its 
meetings. 


K0NG0B0N6. 

August 28th. — Present: 10 members. 

Mr. A. C. Gust initiated a discussion on the growing of rape. In answer to a 
question from Mr. S. Dixon as to what was the best time for sowing, a member re- 
plied that the seed should be sown about September, and about 31bs, of seed to the 
acre used. Mr. Gust did not advise sowing mustard with rape for the summer 
months, as the stock were not very fond of it. The rape was sown with super., but 
care should be taken not to leave the seed in the manure over night, as it would 
destroy germination. The seed should also be drilled in as shallow as possible. 


KTBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22i3.). 

, August 30th. — Present: Eight members. 

Poultry, — In a paper under this heading Mr. F, C. Lacey said that poultry 
should be raised in that district with a view to egg production rather than with 
the idea of rearing birds for the table, as the freight was too expensive to enable 
them to market live birds profitably. White Leghorns were recognised as the 
best breed of fowls for laying purposes. The incubator should be set-so that 
tile chicks would hatch between the months of May and September. In Older to 
keep up the number of laying hens it was necessary to hatch about 200 cldcks per 
season — that would be aUowing for 50 per cent cockerels. The pullets should 
commence laying about March, and with proper feeding should keePr.tk7™8 6^^ 
throng the winter, when eggs were bringing good prices. A gbod'^ytlntef .mash 
could be made consisting of three parts pollard tp one of bran, unzhd with water 
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ia which rab^ta and otbar maat bad been boiled. Boiled meat md green feed 
could be fed at nuddaf and grain at night It wae eeaential that the egga 
should be ^thraed gt least ti^ a day, and if possiUe eent to market twice a 
week. In rerti to a^uffltion Mr. Ijacoy said ho had not found it uheessai 7 to 
chaff the green feed, and if the birds were getting too fat it was a good pira to 
nut the grain tmon^ some straw, as that gave them exercise and woidd help to 
keep them in good Mndition. Mr. Shepherd said fowls did better in sand; 
countr; than in heavy wet soils such as were to be found in some parts of that 
district 


FRANCES, September 6th. — A nnual Mesting. — T he Hon. Secretary (Mr. Ai 
M. Herold) read Oie annual report and the election of officers for the ensuing year 
followed. 

MILLICENT, September Ist— Mr. W. Downs read an extract on Danish dairy 
cuttle, and a good discussion followed. 

MUNDAUiA, September 8th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. 0. de la Perrelle) 
read the report of the first annual meeting, which ^owed that ten meetings had 
been held during the year. The election of officers followed. 


WOKEN WORKERS ON THE LAND. 

To encourage the interest -of women folk in the work on the 
land and its abundant possibilities, the Essex and Herts Women’s 
Agricultural Committees, acting conjointly, have decided to hold 
a series of competitions, open to all England, for women trained 
in farm work. The competitions will be as follows: — (1) Milk, 
ing; each girl to milk one cow. (2) Poultry killing, plucking, 
and tieing up. (3) Hoeing roots. (4) Harnessing— t.c., putting a 
horse into harness and taking him out again. (6) Drive a 
harrow, one bout. (6) Manure, loading with cart and spread- 
ing. (7) Hedge trimming. (8) Driving competition (with light 
carts). Three prizes will be offered in each competition, and a 
silver cup will go to the girl securing the most wins. 


CHAFF Df A HORSE’S EYE. 

After having blown first powdered sugar and then blnestone into a 
horse’s eye in a vain endeavor to secure the expulsion of a piece of 
chaff, a eorrespmident has written for advice. In replying, the Veteri- 
nary Lectui%; (]te F. E_. Plaee,^B M.R.G:V.S.) saia— The 
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treatment and advice given you for your horse’s eye should really Tje 
named “How not to treat an eye,’’ as I will try and. explain. At first 
when you noticed the hit of wheat chaff in the e?ei if you could not 
get it out while he was standing with a twitch on his nose you should 
have cast him so as to he able to control him. A veterinary surgeon 
would have put in a solution of cocaine, and the thing would have been 
simple. When down, a feather dipped in castor oil or glycerine, pre- 
ferably the latter, should have been worked across the eye against the 
hackles, and would most probably have succeeded in shifting the chaff; 
if not, a pair of forceps could have been improvised out of a hairpin, 
and it could have been taken out with this. Then a few drops of tr. 
calendula in a teaspoon of water might have been dropped in and the 
eye would have been all right, or if this was not to hand a little boric 
acid might have been dusted in. When, the next morning, after failure 
to get it out, you found the eyeball swollen round it, Nature had been 
doing her best to get rid of it and failed, and failure means inflamma- 
tion, to which you added fuel when you adopted the old-fashioned 
remedy of 'blowing in powdered sugar, the only curative affect of which 
is to cause an increase of tears, which Nature herself had been doing 
in her attempts to wash the chstff off; but the sugar causes Bauelf pata, 
and, as you say, did no good, but assisted at the formation of the scum 
which you describe as over the eye. But the front of the eye — the 
cornea— is, as you know, quite transparent, and this scum is really in- 
flammatory mud, as it were, unable to escape through the very minute 
vessels that run between the deEcate layers of which the front of the 
eye is composed, so it becomes opaque ; the bUnds are down, but the 
trouble continues behind. Then, because somebody did not know — the 
source of most of the trouble in the world — they advised you to bum 
off the blind behind the window by destroying the glass with powdered 
bluestone, and you found the result of their ignorant advice when only 
the fragments of the window remained and the hUnd was in tatters, 
for behind it were many delicate organs; and when on the morning 
that you discovered the beetle-like thing on it, the cornea had been 
ulcerated right through, and the inner contents of the eye had escaped, 
pushing out a useful body known as the soot balls, or corpora. nigra, 
whose duty is to absorb a glaring light and temper it to the eye. . This, 
as you say, grew out for three-quarters of an inch or so and broke off, 
leaving a red spot on the centre of the eye. Nature had not given up 
the fight for recovery, and had succeeded so far that she had been able 
to mend the window with a board; she had substituted scar tissue for 
transparent cornea, with the result, as you say, -that the horse is totally 
blind, and, as the repairing process is a painful one, the eye weeps 
more than it should, and you would like to relieve it. Get from the 
chemist 2oz. of a 5 per cent, solution of cocaine, and with a small glass 
syringe squirt in a teaspoonful twice a day; alsq.mis loz. of tr. calen- 
dula with a pint of methylated spirit and a pint Of water, tie a cloth 
over the eye loosely by attaching it to the forehead band.Ahd; «heek 
strap of a halter and wet it well with the lotidn three times a, day. 
The pain will be lessened and healing hastened, but the sight will not 
be restored. 
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COWELl iRdl & CO. 

LIMITED. 

Adelaide. Norwood. Port. 

TIMBER MERCHANTS AND 
WHOLESALE IRONMONGERS. 

Send for ‘ Specially Selected and Up-to-Dalte Designs of 
WOOD and IRON HOUSES framed ready for erection. 
Estimates and Price Lists on application. 


Head Office; Parade, Norwood. 


MADE IN AUSTRALIA!!! 

Every Farmer who makes his money out of Australian soil should do 
his best to support Australian i industries— particularly when the 
locally-made goods equal the best imported articles. 

FORBAN’S CAST CHILLED. PLOW 
AND CULTIVATOR SHARED 

Havenobquali This is proved hy the fact that they have abigger 
sale than any other make. . They fit all plows, are chilled to-suit; 
ell soils, and can be chipped sharp again and again, and will 
take the ground untij worn right.'beek to the socket. ' ■ 

Worth More ! Cost Less I 


Crystal Brooks Port Pirie. 
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POULTRY BREEDERi. 


On application (personal or by letter) to the I PouItr) 
Expert, Adelaide, Advice on Feeding, Breeding, Honsing, 
and Diseases, &c., will be given. . 

Arrangements inade for Lectures in Country Districts, and 
Visits of Inspection paid to Poultry Yards and Farms. 

Publications, — On application Briers’ names will be 
placed on the Mailing List. 

Monthly Notes in The Journal of Agriculture; subscription 
Is. per annum, posted 2s. 6d. Inter-State. 


QOVEBNMENT POULTRY STATIOR-PABAPIELD. 

Inspection is invited of Stock and Methods Adopted. 


PUBLIC VISITING DAYS-lst Wednesday and 4tb 
Saturday in each Month. 


EGGS AND POULTRY FOR LOCAL MARKET 
AND FOR EXPORT. 

Instruction as to Age, Weight, and Methods of Fattening 
Poultry for the English and Local Markets. 

EGGS. — Further partiocdars on application. 

Please address all correspondence — 


THE POULTRY EXPERT, 

ABELARDS. 


TansPHoirBS 


6464. 

6466.* 
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CROWN LANOS. 

• * 


UNDS OPEN FOR APPLICATION. 

mi 4 p.a. Tiuiday, October 1917. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT-OPEN FOE AORSSMENT OB PERPETUAL LEASE. 

Lands m the huidndi <d Alien, Avers, Cameron, Coneybeer, Coonarie, Ettrick, Holder, 
Hooper, Eekrriek, Urkpatriek, Motmongi Hyponga, MoPberson, Molioei^ llindarie, 
Nangkita, Noarlunga, Para Wiira, Pinnaroo, Roby, Stnwbridge, Waikerie, Wil^. 

Closer secernent landa in Woo^ouse and American Eiyer E^tei. 

IrrtgatioD lands at Long Flat, hundred of Burdett. 

Uiseellaneoua lease in hundrada of Almaj Baroesa, Eba, lokerman, Kapnnda, Waterloo, 
Kuitpo, HoDgolata, Noarlunga, Pidaley, Paringa, Pyap, Wallaroo, Tainnga, Wokuna, and 
county Russell. 

FuU particulars are published in the Oovernment GoittUy and nay be obtained, with plans, 
on application ^ the Sectary for Lands. 


LANDS TO BE OFFERED SHORTLY UNDER MISCELLANEOUS 
LEASE. 

Blocks in the hundreds of Baroota, Boolcunda, Coglin, Davenport, Nilpena, Oratonga, 
Wonoka, Wyaooa, Eur«>Ua, Hawjcer, coun^ LyttM, county Mu^^ve, Taylor and Grindal 
Islands. 

Full particulars are published in the Oevemmeni Qeutti^ and may be obtained, with plans, 
on applicadon to the Secretary for Lands, Adelai^. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LAND. 

Intending applkante for uy lands which are open are reminded that application may be 
made for the whole w any poition of a block. The Land Board h u power to allot portion of 
a block, if oonsidnod adTUtble, and to adjust the purchase-money or rent. If only portion of 
a block is applied for, deposit of a proportioimte amount must be made, and the sucoeesful 
applicant would be requir^ to pay cost of survey. 


OFFICIAL UST OF LANDS OPEN. 

The attention of Attending t^^jfilicanto for land is directed to the Official List of Lands Open, 
which may be seen at the principal Post Offices, and copies obtained at the Office of the 
tary for liands. The list shows the Areas, Loc^ties, Prices, Ac., of the Sectimu avidlable 
and the conditions under which they may ^ applied for. 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS FOR LAND. 

The Land Board aeeta daily (when necessary) at the Board’s Office, Department of Lands, 
to with a|q)ticationa received the previous day for any landa that may be opra in the 
Official List.. Applicants must either attend personally mr send a fnll written statement. 
Forms can be obtained tA Pott Offices, or on application to the Secretary for Lands. 

HARRY JAGKSON, 
C’ommmumef 0 f CVotm Landf tmd Immigration 
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SHEARER’S 

* : PATENT- 

STUMP-JUMP IMPLEMENTS 

PARKAKIE DISC FIELD TBIAL. 

Eight fiompetiag. Sbkarbr'8 Firsv, 


Patented 10 one-way Olac Caldvating Plough, with Bridle Drangbi 

Made in eiaea from 4 to 12 Di8<'8. widt Bridle Draughts. 



Shearer’s Patent Seed and Fertilizer Drill. 

Hundreds of Dnaolicited TeBtimooialB. ' 

Write for Catalogue and Price LIstSr 
Fall Stock of ‘Shearer* Steel Plongh Shares always on hand. 
Prompt dispatch can he given. 

ADDBEISS : , 

John Shearer & Sons, Kilkenny, S. A. 


^JOPB^JAL .OF AOBIGOiiTUJdtE QF S-A- 

JloscworiSy >liricultaral Goflejfe. 

WALTER J. OOLEBATOH, B.Sc. (Agric.), M.R.O.V.S., 

Principal. 


SUBJECTS: 

Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Dairying, Aviculture. 

Viticulture, Wine-making, and Fruit Culture. 

Chemistry, Mathematics, Botany, English, Book-keeping. 

Surveying and Wool-classing. 

Manual Practice on Farm, Vineyard, Orchard, and in Dairy 
Wine Cellars, and Farm Workshop. 

FEES: 

.£30 per annum {inoludihg board and lodging) md £1 for 
medical fees, payable pro rdla at the beginning of each 
session. 

SOHOLAESHIPS : 

Six, each valuei'at £90, open for competition annually. 

SESSIONS: 

The course of study extends over'Tiine sessions, or three years. 

The Fikst Session of each, year begins qn or about the third 
Wednesday in April and closes on or about 4^be third 
Friday in July. ■ 

The Second Session' opens on or about the second Tuesday 
after the close of the first session and olosea on or about 
the second Friday in October. 

The Thikd Session opeM on or about the second Tuesday after 
the close of the second session, and closes at the comple- 
' tion of the vintage. 


Appiicatiotts for Progpeehui apd information nhoutd be addresied to— 
The Secbetart, 

Aseichltcsal College, 

. Rosewortht. 
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TOP BRAND 





The ^outh Austrdlian| 

CnmProdufieft 
_ 

SUPER 

s^T 


THE 


SUPER VALUE. 


TRUEST 

Manufacturers, 

THE ADELAIDE CHEMICAL & FERTILIZER CO., LTD., 

Currie Street, Adelaide. 


OVER 5,000 FARMERS 

are members of the 

Affriculturat Bureau, 

ARE YOU? 


If not, join a Branch at once. If the hearest 
Branch is not within reasonable distwce of 
your Home, write to the Department of Agri- 
culture for particulws as to how to fOnn a 
Branch. 

It is to your interest ip 


Oct., 1917.] JpirB^Alg,.OP. A6BI<rt^^E Qf S.A. 

WmUROO- — 
MOUNT lYELL 


SUPEII ! 



TO ADVERTISERS. 


The “Journal of Agriculture” has a cir- 
culation of over 7,-100 Copies monthly 
amongst the Cultivators of the Soil in 
South .^ustralia, and consequently is a 
valuable medium for advertising Farm 
and Orchard Supplies and Requisites. 

Particulars as to charges for space 
on applieatk)n to the Department of 
A-griepiture, Adelaide, 
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?‘ADMANCE”<- 



"Adrianee-Mollne" Twine Binder. 



“ AxWance Buckeye ’’ Mower. 


HAEVESTlNCf MACHINBai oC Ti&ioEB 
kinds is used in every crop-be^g country 
~m the world. Large numbers are now in use 
m South Anstr^y' and Ua^ t&cogiaae that 
such Machiaea are edited for Australum eon- 
ditions and give long' years of service with a 
minimum of trouble and renewal of l^arts. 


6,000 Tons Reprint just OXE 
SHIPMENT of “ Adriance” Machinery to 
Russia. 

Yet another shipment totalled 3,000 

tons. : ■ ■ t, - 

This is absolute proof of efficiency. SEE 
THAT TOC GET THE “ADEIANCE" 
MACHISEEY and have the beat results. 

Catalogue, Prices, and 
Easy Terms Post Free. 



" Adrlance " Steel Hay Bake. 


- latest improved 

may O COMPLETE 

^ HARVESTERS 

Weadviseal] Buyerato hookup right away. 
"Webave large numbers of machines reserved 
for the coming harvest, both in harvesters 
and strippers. Reports show that MAY'S 
HARVESTERS did splendid work last 
harvest, and successfully handled STORM- 
SWEPT CROPS LYING TANGLED, 
TWISTED, AND ROTTING ON THE 
GROUND. 


Copi.s or RarouTS post pres. 


Sizes: To.take Stt. 2iii., Oft., 7ft., 8ft., and lOtt. 61n. of crop. 


' Prices and'Eaey Terms on Application. 
SOLE AGENTS: 


R. H. White. Manager) 


& ’TtiTTpra [MMifilS ^ 
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COOPER 


SHEEP I t t 
SHEARING I 
MACHINERY. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following pubUf&tiooe have been iaeued b 7 the Departaeot) and are hvinlahle far 
dietribution at prices meotioQed : — 

Fruit Tree and Grape Tine Pniiunc/’ by Geo. Quinn (HoiUenhiml InatiuetOr) : uric* 
2«. 6d. \ posted, 28. 8d. * 

Vinegrowera* Manual/* by A. Sutheriand; price, 6d.; po^ed, 7d. 


Journal of the Derartment of Agriculture, is. per aanum, in advance; 
per single copy to residents of l^lh Australia. Other places, 2s. 6 d..pff Mumm. 

Any of the following buUetins and leaflets may be obtained by sending^i penny stamp for 
postage:— 


Subject. 

8 tOOE AMD DaZRTIKO^ 


BuUetui 

Me. 


Bnbjeet. 

Aquooltdm, iAo.— 


Bollctia 

Mo. 


filoodwonns I. 

Castration of Colts XXIX. 

O 00 I 7 Chaff and Straw as Feed for 

Stock in. 

Cow, Some Ccunmon Troubles of. . XXXV 
Dairy Cattle, Suggested Rations for IT. 

Diseases of Farm Animals 7d 

Farm Flock, The 106 

Farm Horses, Suggested Rations for T. 
Farm Livestock : How to Lay 
Foundation for Good Strains .... YI. 
Farm livestock: Equivalent cl 
Foodstuff and Feeding Rations. . VII. 


Horse, The 9i 

Local Pig Industry, The 106 

Medicine Shelf 65 

Boseworthy Agrieultu^ College 

Flock in 1907>8 41 

Sheep Tick and Sheep Louse 84 

Spayiogof Cows IV. 

PortTRT — 

Chickens, Ducklings, Ac. : Feeding 

and lUaring IX. 

Great Importaoceof Drinking Water 


Incubation X, 

PoulbyTick 74 

Storing and Packing Eggs. ....... XXVII. 

Hobticoltvrb, &c.— 

Codlin Moth, The 67 

Currant Industry 88 

Evaporation of Apples *101 

Flowering Periods of Stone ^^ts. 88 

Fruit Drying : F<w B^innen , . . . 31 

Fruit Flies 24 

“ I^ot Fly Pest 26 

Orange in South Australia, The . . 107 

Peach Curl Leaf Fungus 64 

. Sdect list of Fruit Trees 91 


A^cultnial Seeds, Depth of Sow 

ing 71 

Dry Fanning Conftrmiee, 1911, 

Report XIII. 

Ensilage, ConservatiMi oi Greoi 

Fodder as XIV, 

Forage Crops in Ax 92 

Inman V^e^ : AddrM hy Dila- 
tor of Agneultuxe 96 

Lucerne I^f Spot Disease XV. 

Fhoi^hatio Manures 87 

Possibility of Improvement in the 
Fanning Pi a ctices of Hnadvsds 

of Ayers and Hans<m 95 

Boseworthy College Harvest— 

1910 63 

1911- 12 69 

1912- 13 78 

1913- 14 68 

1914- 16 90 

1916-16 104 

1916-17 114 

Boseworthy Agriculture College 
Permanent Expmiim)tal9l^— 

1906-14 89 

1909-10-11 66 

1904-15 112 

Wbeaten Hay— Investigations into 

handling, dige(^hpity 82 

Botation of .. .... 100 

Salts Injurious to V^taticm .... 103 
Seeds Imported from Abroad into 

South Australis 109 

Wheat Diseases and theirTreatment 110 
Wheat Yields Past and Future, 
with a reference to the jnine^cti 
factors that govern them .... .. 108 

Wbeaten Eay, Stage to Gut. 73 


MiBCSLI.A]IBO¥8— 

Amount of Sidrit that may be Sz- 
tractedftomaTcmof Kuains* &0 
Beekeeping Notes— Foul Brood, &C. XllL 


^TEE AGRICULTCRAIj BUBBAX7.— Particulars Of Oi^Ftaiiisatioii, 

of which every farmer should be a in^ber, otu| M bad on 
application to the Department. 




